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Super-Lag 
Renewable 


FUSES 
* 


UNION and GEM 
Non-Renewable 
FUSES 


+ 
JEFFERSON 
PLUG FUSES 
* 


JEFFERSON 
FUSTATS 


HEN a motor is not protected 

reliably—serious damage may 
not only put it out of use—but may 
cause serious production losses along 
the line. 

Too, a burned out motor means an 
extra drain on critical steel and cop- 
per needed for repairing, re-wiring, oF 
replacement. 

From the earliest days of the electrical 
industry Union Renewable Fuses have 
been the choice of experienced electri- 


cal men because of their uniform accu- 


Look To Your FUSES 


racy and reliability. They give the 
protection needed today to preserve 
electrical equipment—insure against 
production delays,—and blow only 
when serious damage impends. Specify 
Jefferson-Union Renewable Fuses for 
your power and lighting circuits—they 
are carried for your convenience by 
electrical wholesalers everywhere .. . 
JEFFERSON ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
Bellwood, (Suburb of Chicago) Illinois. 
Canadian Factory: 60-64 Osler Ave., 
W. Toronto, Ontario. 
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JURCE The figures we use as basis for these monthly 
omparisons of performance in the electrical wholesaling 
eld are collected and compiled by the Bureau of the Census 
f the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Business Index 


For The Month of September, 1943 


SALES For the second consecutive month, sales of 
electrical goods by wholesalers showed a gain in dollar 
volume over the previous month. September sales regis- 
tered an increase of 2 points over August, which fol- 
lowed an August gain of 4 percent over July. 

On the basis of those two months’ performance it 
might be deducted that sales will follow the usual sea- 
sonal trend, increasing through the Fall months after 
somewhat of a slow-down in the early Summer period. 
Although we cannot expect the heavy increases in busi- 
ness that occurred in pre-war years when appliances and 
other consumer goods were available for Christmas buy- 
ing, it seems likely that that sales increase should con- 
tinue to show on the index for the next few months. 

The lack of the above-mentioned consumer goods is 
more apparent in the comparison of September sales 
volume with the average monthly sales of 1939. This 
year September sales registered at 131 percent of the 
1939 average, and although this represents a substan- 
tially healthy business condition, it is 3 points behind 
the figure reported in August. 


INVENTORIES Continuing its slow but encourag- 


ing upward climb, the inventories index of electrical 
wholesalers’ stocks showed a 1 point better condition in 
September as compared with August. However, as was 
evident in the sales analysis, a comparison with a peace- 
time year, as represented in the 1939 average of sales 
and inventories, shows the results of a diminished or 
extinguished supply of goods for the Christmas buying 
season. The inventories of wholesalers in September 
registered at 68 percent of the 1939 average, a decline 
of 4 points from the August position. 


(Gebel, TON S Eollections MaBughout the-country 


were reported at an average of 76 percent, 1 point 
behind the average registered in the previous month, 
and 6 points ahead of the average for September, 1942. 
Accounts receivable were 2 percent behind the previous 
month and 31 percent less than for the same month a 
year ago. 





+ Rockefeller Center New York 20, N. Y. 
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Miles from nowhere 
—but the message gets through 


He’d crawled, run, crawled again. 
Now he was far ahead of his com- 
pany...into enemy territory... sur- 
rounded ...cut off completely from 
American forces except for a strand 
of lightweight wire... Laytex Assault 
Wire. 

But his messages got through surely 
and clearly...made possible a success- 
ful advance. 

Laytex Assault Wire is made ex- 


pressly for jobs like this. It’s ex- 


err ae 
Vee 






+ gf ial 
is 4 i 0 aE ae 
LIGHTWEIGHT Laytex Assault Wire weighs 
only thirty pounds per mile. This means that 
an advance scout can carry ample wire while 
pushing ahead. 


LAYTEX ASSAULT WIRE is unaffected by mois- 
ture or temperature changes because of the 
high quality of the insulation. This means 
it can be laid and used successfully regard- 
less of climate or terrain. 






tremely lightweight...yet tough 
enough to be used by advance scouts. 

The use of such lightweight small 
diameter wire is possible only be- 
cause the insulation is of such high 
quality—has high resistance to 
moisture, withstands a wide range 
of temperature changes and does 
not become embrittled when sub- 
jected to vibration and shock. 


Laytex Assault Wire has a talking 


distance of over five miles. 


SPECIALLY DEVELOPED for front line service, 
Laytex Assault Wire is hard at work in 
Europe, Asia, the South Pacific. 


a 
FIVE MILES LONG—but messages get through 
clearly. Laytex Assault Wire, tested and re- 
tested for quality, has a proven talking dis- 
tance of more than five miles. 


RUBBER COMPANY 
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REGIONAL ANALYSIS 


‘ONSIDERABLE variation in the distribution of 
wholesalers’ sales among the nine geographical re- 
gions is evident in the September reports. However, in 
most cases, these variatiens are explainable and fit logi- 
cally into an overall pattern of the trend in wholesalers’ 
sales. 

If we note first the several regions which represent the 
industrialized war-production areas, we find that they 
have reported sales volumes all about the same percent- 
age above the August levels. This.indication of a fairly 
well stabilized industrial market for electrical supplies is 
even more evident when it is noted that the August 
index showed approximately the same balance among 
these regions. The exceptions were: in September, the 
New England States at 89 percent of August; region 3, 
which fell down in August with sales reported at 5 points 
below the national figure. 

The groups of states which usually are considered as 
non-industrial, presented a completely different pictur 


in the September reports, but as the reasons are quite 


obvious, the situation does not seem to warrant alarm. 

Regions 6, 7 and 8 showed declines from the August 
sales level. However, as two of these regions, nos. 6 
and 8, had reported abnormally high sales gains in 
August over July, it is logical that even a normal sales 
volume in September would suffer when compared with 
the unusually high August figures. Consequently, re- 
gion 6 reported sales at 83 percent of August, and 
region 8 registered at 84 percent. Region 7 held some 
of its sizeable August gain by holding to 99 percent of 
that figure in September. 


20 


SEPTEMBER, 1943 


Figures in this table apply to the geographic divisions 
as outlined and numbered in red ink on map above 





SALES INVENTORIES 
September, 1943 ' September, 1943 
Compared in % with Trading Compared in %_with 

Region 
August | September} (See Map) August | September 
1943 1942 1943 1942 
89 80 1 102 64 
106 | 87 2 101 60 
105 | 69 3 96 60 
107 80 4 95 60 
102 72 5 94 64 
83 61 6 101 61 
99 69 7 112 64 
84 me « 8 98 61 
102 71 9 96 77 
For 
102 75 U.S. A. 98 64 

















The distribution of electrical goods from manufac- 
turers to wholesalers in September was quite evenly bal- 
anced among the nine regions. All groups of states 
reported inventories that were within 3 points of the 
national figure, except region 7. 

The latter, comprised of the West South Central 
states, registered its inventory volume at 112 percent of 
the August level, an unusual position for these states 
which have been maintaining an inventory level almost 
consistent with the national average since April. 
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News Notes 
From N.E.W.A. 


By Alfred Byers, secretary 


National Electrical Wholesalers Association 











N.E.W.A. ROSTER KEEPS GROWING 

This year of 1943 will close with 
a great many more members on the 
N.E.W.A. rolls than when the year 
began. Managing Director Pyle, who 
took office just a year ago this 
month, brought impetus to the as- 
sociation’s work among the unaffili- 
ated electrical wholesalers through- 
out the country. There has been a 
discernible revival of interest in as- 
sociation affairs on the part of the 
membership at large. This has been 
reflected in their own successful ef- 
forts, locally, to induce neighboring 
electrical wholesalers to join N.E.- 
W.A. 

The Executive Committee, during 
its meeting in New York the latter 
part of October, elected eight appli- 
cants to membership. At this writ- 
ing, only a few weeks later, about 
an equal number of additional ap- 
plications are pending; and several 
more are expected to be filed before 
this page is in print. An important 
act about this growth is that it is 
vell distributed among the nation’s 
hief trading areas. 


SECOND N.E.W.A. POST-WAR FORUM 


Another forum session is now be- 
ng arranged for next 
N.E.W.A.’s Post-War 
ommittee. The first 
held late last 
then, been 


month by 

Planning 
forum was 
\ugust and has, since 


given extraordinarily 


and their respective member associ- 
ates, Messrs. L. E. Latham, R. 
Beller, R. J. Brown, and C. S. 
Powell, are arranging some construc- 
tive features for the forthcoming 
N.E.W.A. members 


will be hearing about this 


forum session. 
more 
forum in the near future. 


INDUSTRY'S ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Announcement already has been 
inade of the meeting of the Electri- 
cal Wholesale Distributors’ Industry 
\dvisory Committee to be held at 
Washington on December 9, 1943. 

As a result of devélopments in 
the electrical appliance and _ elec- 
tronics fields, Mr. Pyle planned to 
recommend to the Committee the ap- 
pointment of an Advisory Commit- 
tee for appliances and_ electronic 
devices. 


N.E.W.A. MEMBERS RECEIVE SPECIAL 
PAPERS ON MERCHANDISING 

Two special papers on post-war 
merchandising developments, have 
been sent to all N.E.W.A. members 
by Chairman Ingraham of the Ap- 
pliance Sub-Committee of the Post- 
War Planning Committee. 

One of these was a specially pre 
pared booklet—“Trade Diversion,” 
published by the New York Council 
on Retail Trade Diversion. The Com- 
mittee believed that all N.E.W.A 


members have more than an aca- 





prepared for 


distribution among 
N.E.W.A. members very soon. 


IF YOU'RE IN N.E.W.A. 
YOU'RE IN THE KNOW 


Among the matters given special 
attention by N.E.W.A. at Washing- 
ton lately has been CMP Regulation 
9, the copper wire order written for 
civilian repair needs. Discussion of 
the same order by the Electrical 
Wholesale Distributors’ Industry 
\dvisory Committee at its last meet- 
ing resulted in the appointment of 
a special task committee to make 
specific recommendations to WPB 
for improving the value of that 
order. 

Representatives of N.E.W.A. con- 
ferred with officials in the Wholesale 
and Retail Trade Division, and in 
the Copper Division of WPB. In- 
equalities in certain of the order's 
provisions were pointed out to these 
officials and discussed at length with 
them. 

One important 
closed during these discussions. The 


factor was dis- 


armed services are not at all pleased 
with the prospect of wire mills be- 
ing hampered in any way at this par- 
ticular time in meeting war produc- 
tion requirements. CMP Regulation 
9 seems to hold that possibility in 
the opinion of some in the armed 
services. 

With that point of view frankly 


ac- ide publicity. It was so completely demic interest in that problem and placed before them, the N.E.W.A. 
al- successful that the second forum is would be aided by reading that representatives felt that the matter 
tes expected to provide considerable booklet. should be left in the hands of the 
the orth while data for N.E.W.A. “Post-War Planning for Gasoline Industry’s Advisory Committee 

embers to apply to their own in- Stations” is the subject of the second which, in the final analysis, is re- 
ral lividual post-war preparations. paper, prepared especially for N.E.- sponsible for placing the views of 
of Mr. Metz, the Post-War Planning W.A. members by the Appliance the industry before WPB. After all, 
tes Committee’s chairman; Mr. E. B. Sub-Committee. These are the first N.E.W.A.—first and foremost—is 
ost Ingraham, the chairman of the Com- two, in a series, of reports on post- for aiding our armed services in 

mittee’s Appliance Sub-Committee ; war problems being expressly winning the war. 
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wHy LAMPS? 


Every single one of your customers uses lamps. Fluo- 
rescent lamps are expanding the market by leaps and 
bounds — creating new volume and profit opportuni- 
ties for you. 


wHy CHAMPION camps? 


Lamps are demand items but Champion Lamps are profit 
items. The Champion sales policy is fitted to your needs, 
puts your salesmen in a favorable competitive position, 
assures volume at a profit. 


wuy not NOW? 


The Champion name and what it stands for is being 
presented to every worth while customer and prospect 
in your territory every month. Why not get the story on 
Champion sales and profit possibilities as it applies to 
your business and your territory now. 


CHAMPION LAMP WORKS 
LYNN . . . MASSACHUSETTS 





22 


FLUORESCENT 


(.. 
CHAMPION] 
Ls} hs PS 


Champion controlled quality 
is the result of forty-one years 
devoted to the manufacture of 
the finest lamps that skill, ex- 
perience and complete facilities 
can produce. Licensed under 
General Electric incandescent 
and electric discharge lamp © 


patents they are subject to the | 
industry’s most rigid quality 


and performance standards. 


SINCE 1900 


CHAMPION LAMP WORKS 


Lynn, M. 
4 Sivisiton orf cor 0 0 ! f fcr aur Oo 
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NEMA Studies 1944 Program, 
Kebler Succeeds McGraw 


Only closed sessions held at New York annual meeting. Postwar 


planning, regulations, specifications studied at special meetings 








A STUDY of the association’s war- 
time program of activities for 
1944 highlighted the October annual 


meeting of the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association. Limited 


to closed sessions because of wartime 
conditions, the members devoted their 
week at New York’s Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel to division, section, group and 
committee meetings, plus several spec 
ial meetings devoted to study of perti- 
nent subjects such as wartime electrical 
production, government orders, speci- 
fications, regulations and _ post-war 
planning. 

Missing as a war-time casualty was 


Firearms, was absent). 





the open luncheon at which members 
and guests in the past have entertained 
and heard personages of importance 
to the electrical and allied fields. 

At the concluding meeting members 
of the association elected Leonard 
Kebler to be president of NEMA for 
the coming year. Mr. Kebler is presi- 
dent of the Ward Leonard Electric Co., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. He succeeds 
Max McGraw, president of the 
McGraw Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Five vice-presidents were elected: 


V. R. Despard, vice-president, Pass 


and Seymour, Syracuse, N. Y.; C. R. 
D’Olive, manager, household appliance 


NEW NEMA OFFICERS committee of the National Electrical Manufacturers Association poses for its first official photo- 
graph. Left to right: E. O. Sheve, General Electric; W. E. Sprackling, Anaconda Wire & Cable; V. R. Despard, Pass & Sey- 
mour; F. T. Wheeler, Trumbull Electric; Miss Henpinstall, secretary to W. J. Donald, managing director, N.E.M.A.; Leonard 
Kebler, Ward Leonard, new president of N.E.M.A.; C. W. Higbee, U. S. Rubber; A. C. Streamer, 
Thomas, Jr.. Thomas & Betts; Max McGraw, McGraw Electric; C. R. D’Olive, Stewart-Warner; (D.C. Phelps, Colts Patent 
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NEW PRESIDENT of NEMA, Leon- 
ard Kebler, right, receives congratula- 
tions ot his predecessor, Max McGraw. 
Mr. Kebler is president of the Ward 
Leonard Electric Co., Mount Vernon, 


N. Y. Mr. McGraw is president of 
the McGraw Electric Co., Chicago. 


division, Stewart-Warner Corp. in 
dianapolis; C. W. Higbee, manager, 
wire and cable department, United 
States Rubber Co., New York; D. G 
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Westinghouse; G. C. 
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helps, vice-president, Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. ; 
nd A. C. Streamer, vice-president, 
\Vestinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. T. Wheeler, vice-president, The 
rumbull Electric Manufacturing Co., 
lainville. Conn., was re-elected treas- 


arer. 


Albany Wholesaler 
Changes Firm Name 


Because the officials had found that 
the name E S & E Co., Inc. had caused 

mfusion, particularly among new cus- 
tomers and suppliers, it was decided to 
change the firm’s name to “Henzel- 
Powers, Inc..” effective on November 
Ist. 

The previous name was used origin 
ally to indicate the lengthy name ot 
“The Electric Equipment and Supply 
Co., Inc.”, which was that of one of 
the oldest electrical wholesalers in Al 
bany, N. Y. 

Gregory W. Henzel will continue 
as president, and Robert W. Powers 
will remain vice-president and treas 
urer. Both men have been connected 
with the original 
than 25 years. 

The announcement of the change in 
lame emphasized that no change was 
being made in the capital structure o1 

the company policies. 


M. P. Nickerson New 
Wesco Supplies Head 


M. P. Nickerson has been named 
veneral apparatus and supplies managet 
it the headquarters of the Westing 
house Electric Supply Company. He 
vill have complete responsibility for 
he development, coordination, and pro 

‘tion of apparatus business nation 
ally. 

Mr. Nickerson has been with Wesco 
ince 1925, following five years experi 
ice with the Foster-MacDonald Co., 
electrical wholesalers in Boston. He 
later went to Cleveland as assistant 
sales manager, and then came to New 
York as assistant to the district man 
ger. In 1937 he was placed in charge 
f syndicate business for the company. 

d later took charge of the marine 
ittings business. 


Cold Cathode Standards 
Committee Announced 


The personnel of a standards com 
ttee has been announced by the 
Fluorescent Lighting Association 


rough its president, Victor H. Todd. 


concern for more 


1 
( 








WHOLESALER’S new branch was established in Brooklyn, N. Y., recently 
by Harry Berken, president of the Central Queens Electric and Lighting 
Fixture Corporation who thereby became one of the few wholesalers to 


open a new house since Pearl Harbor. 


Berken on Long Island. 


It is the third in a group operated by 
At the top is a view of the new storefront with 


its impressive display of marine fittings and equipment, and below is an 
interior view on opening day showing some of the floral tributes. 





The committee has been formed, it 
Was announced, in order to accelerate 
the association’s efforts to establish 
more detailed standards covering pro- 
ducts and installation practices for 
cold-cathode fluorescent lighting. 

The newly-appointed members of the 
committee are: Charles A. Pollak, 
General Luminescent Corporation: 
John H. Mollica, Mobeco Inc. ; John C. 
Sabatini, Colonial Lighting; L. C. 
Marschall, Sola Electric Company; 
Harry Weiss, Supro Lux Manufac 
turing Company. 
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Distributors to get 
Share of Radio Tubes 


Plans whereby the present and fu 
ture output of radio receiving tubes 
would be made available from manu- 
facturers to distributors on an equi 
table basis and thus receive wider 
distribution among owners of house 
hold radio sets for maintenance and 
repair, were discussed at a 


(Continued on page 85) 
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Free Kin terprise 


THE OPPORTUNITY AND OBLIGATION TO COMPETE 





E can be prosperous beyond our dreams—all of 

us — workers, farmers, and business men— but one 
of the prerequisites is the self-discipline of accepting 
competition for ourselves as well as others. 





a * * 


Free enterprise does not imply the freedom to use 
any or all means to make a profit. It does not mean the 
right to monopolize. It means the opportunity and 
obligation to compete. 

Competition requires independence of action, free 
access to the market, and no large degree of control 
over the price by any buyer or seller. In general, the 
larger the number of sellers and the more easily buy- 
ers can shift from one seller to another, the higher 
will be the degree of competition (and vice versa for 
buyers). 

But let us not get too academic or go off the deep 
end. We cannot have perfect competition. We cannot 
subdivide businesses and labor unions into tiny units to 
make a multitude of buyers and sellers in each market; 
we cannot reduce our rich variety of products to a few 
rigidly standardized items; we cannot educate people 
to judge quality precisely; we cannot eliminate the costs 
of bridging space between buyers and sellers. On the 
other hand, have we gone as far as is practical and 
desirable in these directions? 

We cannot even have a system of highly “sensitive” 
prices, that is, prices which fluctuate immediately in 
response to every minor change in demand and supply. 
This would occur in the dream world of competition- 
to-the-rth-degree. It cannot occur in the real world, 
or even in the ideal world of competition best suited 
to physical facts and human qualities. The economies 
of large-scale enterprise, the need for adapting products 
to human wants, the costs of transportation and the 
costs of issuing and acquiring market information put 
severe limits on price sensitivity. 

Economists tell us that if prices were extremely sen 
sitive, business booms and depressions would be much 
less severe—provided our stock of money remained 
fairly constant. But with the somewhat limited degree 
of sensitivity which is practicable in the economy, price 
and wage changes cannot prevent severe declines in 











business activity. We cannot count on competition 
alone to cure depressions. We must look mainly to 
other kinds of measures to prevent mass unemploy- 
ment of men and machines. 

If we cannot have prices which fluctuate with every 
small change in demand and supply conditions, we can 
work toward—and achieve, if we really want it—a sys- 
tem in which prices and wages are at least roughly re- 
sponsive to long-run changes in demand and supply, a 
system in which most markets are not dominated by 
individual businesses, groups of businesses, labor unions, 
or farm organizations, and in which prices and wages 
are maintained at levels consistent with free access to 
markets and to jobs. 

In any kind of an economic system there must be 
some means of determining prices, wages, and profits, 
and of bringing labor and capital into employment in 
the industry and place where they are most needed. 
There are two ways to do this: by administrative fiat 
or by the impersonal processes of the market. The first 
of these is typical of the totalitarian state; it frequently 
involves destruction of individual freedom or fumbling 
mismanagement. During the war all of us have had 
some experience with patronizing and paternalistic 
treatment by the state; we have found out what it 
means to be pushed around by bureaucrats; and we 
have discovered that the political determination of 
prices, wages, and profits leads to chaos when self- 
interest supersedes the fine fever of patriotism —as it 
eventually does. I do not mean to imply that we can 
do without controls over prices, production, and dis- 
tribution in time of war; but I do suggest that we can 
learn something from their operation. Even with a 
united national purpose these controls work badly when 
human abilities are inadequate for the superhuman 
task, when personal or departmental jealousies crop 
up among officials, and when pressure groups try to 
prey on the rest of the public. Every day more Ameri- 
cans are beginning to understand why our forefathers 
feared the caprice and tyranny of power. 

The impersonal processes of the market in determin- 
ing prices and wages and in allocating productive re- 
sources will, in normal times, save us from the fumbling 
of bureaucrats and from the Babel of confusion, un- 








certainty, and annoyance produced by their regulations. 
But these market processes will not save us from paying 
toll to those who monopolize and restrict entry to 
markets or jobs. 


If we want an economy in which we are free to try 
out new ideas, develop new products, and introduce 
more efficient methods of production, if we want an 
economy in which there are great opportunities for 
men of imagination, inventiveness and energy, if we 
want an economy wide open to progress, then we must 
have a free field and fair competition for all comers— 
without collusion as to prices, markets, or production. 
This is the only basis on which we have a right to 
demand freedom from governmental regulation for our- 
selves and on which we can combat monopolistic ten- 
dencies in other quarters. 


Let us stand squarely for the principles of the anti- 
trust laws and against all collusion and combination in 
restraint of trade. Let us insist that the government 
review with a critical eye every combination and con- 
solidation which might restrict competition. Let us 
face frankly the problems of economic power arising 
out of price leadership and encourage every honest 
effort to find means to deal with them. Let us not 
shrink from questions as to whether some great aggre- 
gations of plants are too large for efficiency, free entry 
into the industry, and a free price. While we resist the 
efforts of the Department of Justice to extend the 
anti-trust laws by far-fetched and distorted interpreta- 
tion, and while we fight every attempt to use them as 
a tool of persecution, let us cooperate in sincere efforts 
to modernize these laws and extend them by specific 
legislation to monopolistic practices they cannot now 
reach. I do not have a simple formula for this, but I 
believe we must try to find one. 


We can then, better face the problem of the growing 
monopoly in labor which is threatening to make the 
free enterprise system unworkable. ‘Today labor is going 
through a stage of empire building reminiscent in some 
ways of a similar stage in business three-quarters of a 
century ago. Witness the same buccaneering spirit, the 
same concentration on selfish interests, and the same 
disregard for the public welfare. Business leaders learned 
the heed way that the public will eventually rise up 
against those who prey upon them. Will our labor 
leaders be wiser? The right to collective bargaining to 
protect the weak position of the individual employee 
is one thing—but the grant of unlimited monopoly 
privilege to combine into a private government which 
can dictate its own terms to businesses, industries, com- 
munities, and even to the government itself, and which 
can start a wage-price spiral such as to hinder the war 


effort and make full prosperity impossible in time of 
peace is something quite different. We need to find a 
middle way which will prevent employers from exploit- 
ing employees but which does not sow the dragon’s 
teeth. The exercise of arbitrary power by labor threatens 
not only business, but also all workers outside the 
unions and all those dependent on pensions and say- 
ings for their existence, and ultimately, of course, the 
well being of union workers themselves. 


The idea that the labor problem can be solved if 
great, powerful organizations of employers will sit down 
with great, powerful orgs anizations of labor is a delu- 
sion. If our experience in the N.R.A. and in the war 
teaches us anything, it is that the best that can be 
expected in the long run from such a situation is an 
armed truce with intermittent civil war. And every 
truce would be a monopolistic arrangement to take 
advantage of those not members of the great organized 
groups. Business and labor unions, whenever confronted 
with postwar readjustments that are unfavorable to 
them will be sorely tempted to protect their own 
special interests at the expense of the public. There 
will be efforts on the part of businesses, abetted by labor 
unions, to limit productive capacity, to raise tariffs, to 
obtain subsidies, and to maintain prices at artificially 
high levels. The unions will oppose labor saving changes 
and will seek higher wages even in areas and industries 
of surplus labor. Already demands are emerging for 
direct joint action by business, labor, and agriculture 
to solve the transition problems of special concern to 
them. While these groups should have every oppor- 
tunity to register their own self-interest, we cannot 
entrust our fate to decisions made by pressure groups. 
If experience is any guide, such co: litions will be almost 
certain to restrict opportunities for progress and ex- 
pansion, to exploit the public, and ultimately to injure 
even the businesses, workers, and farmers included in 
them. We cannot afford a postwar N.R.A. Resort to 
temporary government regulation in the transition from 
war to peace may, however, be necessary in cases of 
great hardship. 

We can be prosperous beyond our dreams—all of us 
—workers, farmers, 2nd business men—but one of the 
prerequisites is the self-discipline of accepting com- 
petition for ourselves as well as others. 





President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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The DISTRIBUTOR... 
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66 ISTRIBUTION” is a 
that really encompasses the 
channel through which mer- 

chandise flows from the maker to the 
user. To cover that subject would 
take considerably more time than has 
been allotted to me, and also would pre- 
suppose considerably more information 
and background than I possess. For 
the purposes of this short talk I will 
consider “distribution” to mean the 
wholesale or distributing function 
which is being efficiently, effectively 
and economically performed today by 
hundreds of organizations in many 
different industries, 

Inasmuch as my thirty years in busi- 
ness have been devoted to the distri- 
bution of electrical equipment I must, 
therefore, narrow my talk to cover the 
distribution of electrical supplies and 
appliances. Basically, however, our 
business doesn’t differ materially from 
that of other distributors. As a matter 
of fact, I think it can be said that it 
typifies better than any other our 
American system of distribution just 
as the electrical industry by and large 
represents a cross-section of all Ameri- 
can industry. 

It is interesting in this connection to 
note that there is no electrical section 
of WPB. There is a steel section, a 
copper section, etc. The reason there 


word 


is no electrical section is that in the 
electrical industry there are repre- 
sented over fifty other industries from 
steel to lumber. 

It is further interesting, and much to 
the point, to note that in the electrical 
industry the wholesaler is the generally 
accepted channel through which equip- 
ment and merchandise flow from man- 
ufacturer to user. Inasmuch as the 
electrical industry in general, and the 
electrical distributor in particular are 
so representative he can be properly 
used as an example of “distribution,” 
as I intend to use him. With that as 
a background, let’s proceed. 

| have before me a copy of a recent 
issue of the Post-War Digest, in which 
there appears a very interesting para- 
graph under the following heading— 
“Changing Distribution Picture.” Let 
me quote from this paragraph— 
“World of Tomorrow will dawn on a 
new American distributing system for 
consumer goods with every effort be- 
ing made by manufacturers to reduce 
drastically the high cost of selling, now 
sometimes as much as 60 percent of 
consumer’s dollar.” 

To one who has been in the business 
of distribution for any period of years 
this has a familiar ring, and starts 
him buckling on his armor, for most 
distributors know that with the hue 
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and cry to “reduce drastically the high 
cost of selling” everybody starts point- 
ing a menacing finger toward the dis- 
tributor better known as “The Middle- 
Man.” For he is the villian in the 
play—“The Whipping Boy of Busi- 
ness.” 

As long as I have been in business 
I have heard of the problem of the 
middle-man. Men who were old when 
[ joined this Company thirty years 
ago told me during by educational 
process that all of their lives in busi- 
ness the problem of distribution was 
always the problem of the middle-man, 
and I assume their fathers and grand- 
fathers before them went through the 
same thing. I imagine, too, that my 
children and theirs will be making 
talks, better than this I hope, to your 
children and grandchildren at future 
marketing meetings, all to the point 
that when better channels for distri- 
bution are built, the wholesaler will 
build them. 

If we examine this problem of dis- 
tribution or wholesaling, there are a 
few basic and simple facts that we 
should consider. 

1. In the economic scheme of things 
we, of necessity, have a manufacturer 
who makes and a customer who buys 
merchandise. That merchandise must 
be taken from the man who makes to 
the man who buys. No matter what 
you do, what you call it, how you 
do it or how you call it, the different 
functions involved in that procedure 
must be taken care of, and those are 
the functions that we distributors are 
specialists in performing. You can put 
it down in the Book that whether we 
as independent entities do it, or whether 
the manufacturer does it himself, the 
functions must be in the picture. In- 
sofar as consumer goods are concerned, 
the cost of those goods to the public 
could be reduced if the dear public 
didn’t want and demand so much serv- 
ice. A quart of milk, for instance, 
would cost Mr. & Mrs. Jones very 
much less than they now pay for it 
if they had a cow in their garage. 
This is a perfect example of manu- 
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facturer direct to the consumer. Mr. & 
Mrs. Jones don’t want to have a cow 
in their garage. They want to get 
up in the morning and find their milk 
in a nice shiny glass quart bottle, 
sterilized and with a fancy petticoat 
tied around its top with a sign swear- 
ing that the milk in it was pasteurized 
and bottled yesterday. That sort of 
thing costs money and epitomizes what 
the public wants. Unless I misjudge 
the American public, that is what it is 
going to continue to want, and get. 

2. I mentioned before “you can put 
it down in the Book that whether we, 
as independent entities, do it or 
whether the manufacturer does it him- 
self, the distributing functions must 
be in the picture.” Talking won’t 
justify any system of distribution, and 
[ am not so fatuous as to think that 
anything I say here will be very long 
remembered or materially helpful in 
justifying our present form of whole- 
sale distribution. That system has sur- 
vived because it is economically sound 
and for no other reason. We in Gray- 
bar, and may I say we have been in 
business for almost seventy-five years, 
rest our case on one simple premise. 
We believe that our business is sound 
because we take the manufacturer’s 
goods and deliver them to the cus- 
tomer cheaper, better and easier than 
the manufacturer can do it either him- 
self or through any other channel. 
When the time comes when merchan- 
dise can be taken more economically 
from maker to user than we now do it, 
ve will either have to change our 
system or get into another business. 

3. A system of distributors or whole- 
salers is absolutely necessary to pro- 
vide a channel through which a manu- 
facturer producing a new product out- 
side his field can get that product 
juickly and cheaply to its market. For 
instance, let’s assume that the Labora- 
tory of a Chemical Company develops 
in electrical gadget as a by-product. 
[hat product being electrical must be 
lirected to a market which is neither 
‘ontacted by nor familiar to the chemi- 
‘al manufacturer. Today, by virtue 
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of a well organized system of distribu- 
tion made up of electrical wholesalers, 
this manufacturer can have this prod 
uct in the hands of those for whom it 
was designed in a matter of days. 
What would the chemical manufacturer 
do if there was no such system of dis- 
tribution—electrical or non-electrical ? 

4. One of the very practical proofs 
that the distributor is performing a 
necessary function is found in the fact 
that he is so very healthy and his life 
expectancy so high. Come good times 
or bad, hell or highwater, the whole- 
saler like little Charlie McCarthy 
keeps “buzzing right along.” I indi- 
cated above that we have been in busi- 
ness seventy-five years. Some of those 
wholesale distributors have been better 
than others, some have been pretty 
rocky, but we like to think of ourselves 
as a virile going concern today just 
as we were in 1869. What is true 
of Graybar is true of other electrical 
wholesalers. 

In this connection, I have been doing 
a little private investigating, the re- 
sults of which are more than inter- 
esting. The McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company publishes an annual 
directory in which are listed all of the 
accredited electrical wholesalers in 
America. Taking 1931 as a base, I 
find that there were 984 electrical 
wholesaless listed as doing business in 
this Country at that time. In 1943, 
twelve years later, 588 of these same 
electrical wholesalers, or 60 percent, 
were still in business. 

I have also checked the membership 
roll of the National Electrical Whole- 


salers Association. According to their 
records, of the 358 companies who 
were members in 1931, 322 or 90 per- 
cent are still active both in business 
and the Association. A very inter- 
esting and significant record. In pass- 
ing, let me point out that according to 
figures I have received from McGraw- 
Hill, 88 percent of all business con- 
cerns pass out every five years. The 
record of electrical wholesaling indi- 
cates that on average only 25 percent 
passed out in twelve years. It is inter- 
esting, too, to note also that while 
there were 984 electrical wholesaler: 
listed in 1931, there were 1,386 listec 
in 1942. 

In this connection, I also want t 
point out that in 1931, there were 
electrical wholesalers in 264 Americar 
cities. In 1942 there were electrica 
wholesalers in 457 cities. The inter- 
esting thing here is that the electrica: 
wholesaling industry is not only static 
but that it is very active and alert in 
following the growth of the industry 
and of America, making it possible for 
the manufacturer to have outlets in all 
strategic marketing centers as those 
centers develop. 

Let’s then take a minute to look at 
the wholesaler and the function he is 
performing in wartimes. To give you 
a direct picture of the wholesaler in 
times of stress like these, I should like 
to use the Graybar Company as an 
example. The reason for this is, of 
course, that I am so close to the Gray- 
bar picture and further that after all 
we are typical of thousands of other 
distributors not only in the electrical 
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but in the plumbing, hardware, steel 
and other industries. 

In order to have definite records, 
or what is popularly known as Case 
Histories of our present function, we 
recently made studies of our business 
at each one of our eighty-five dis- 
tributing houses, following orders from 
their inception to their completion. 
We took 171 out of thonsands of ex- 
amples and printed them in a leaflet 
which has been made part of a folder 
which we have prepared entitled 
“Streamlined for War.” I would like 
to cite one or two examples which 
will give you a very direct and, I hope, 
interesting picture of what a whole 
saler does in time of war. 

At an important Cartridge Manu- 
facturing Plant, all cartridge loading 
machines had been equipped with 
safety devices except in one important 
spot. This required a solenoid device 
but obviously one which was explosion 
proof and none were on the market. 
Supplying first, creative engineering 
ability and second, the ability to get 
several manufacturers to make parts 
of the whole, Graybar-St. Louis did 
that job and on March Ist, this device 
became available for every ordnance 
plant in the U. S. It will save time 
and very possibly, save the lives of 
many skilled workers. 

‘he Ozark Telephone Company were 
asked to complete in forty days; one 
mile of underground telephone cable, 
a complete outside telephone distribut- 
ing plant, switchboard and central 
office telephone equipment including 
batteries and all accessory equipment. 
This rush job was for an Army Air- 
field in the South. Ordinarily it would 
have taken three or four months to 
assemble the needed material, not 
counting installation time. Answering 
the emergency, Graybar-St. Louis had 
most of the material on the site within 
ten days and kept the rest coming so 
that no time was lost in installation 
The job was done on time. 
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We, like other wholesalers, act as a 
contact for the manufacturers with the 
users of their material who are our 
customers. We have hundreds of sales- 
men across the Country who are today 
acting as contact men with thousands 
of industrial customers. We can do a 
contact job of this kind that the aver- 
age manufacturer could ill-afford even 
if he had the available manpower, 
because our salesmen are not handling 
one product or representing one manu- 
facturer, rather they are selling 60,000 
electrical products manufactured by 
some 200 to 300 manufacturers. So, 
these salesmen of ours today call on 
these users of electrical equipment 
across the Country, be they large or 
be they small, maintaining the identity 
f the manufacturer, by taking to these 
customers the manufacturer’s story of 
his product. What is even more im- 
portant, these salesmen bring back to 
the manufacturer the customer’s story 
and keep him posted on field conditions, 
giving him valuable suggestions re- 
garding his product and his market. 

Then, too, we wholesalers are per- 
forming a function by and large we 
have never had to perform before. It 
is a very important function in so far 
as the manufacturer is concerned. We 
have today a new problem. It is 
called “allocation.” There isn’t enough 
merchandise to go around, and so the 
consumers and dealers across the 
Country must be told that instead of 
the 100 units they are demanding we 
can let them have only three. Imagine 
the problem the average manufacturer 
of consumers goods would have if it 
were necessary for him to directly allo- 
cate his merchandise to thousands of 
big and little dealers across the Coun- 
try. Imagine the correspoadence he 
would have, but beyond that imagine 
the tremendous amount of ill will that 
would be heaped upon his shoulders. 
Today he has a very simple problem. 
He tells his wholesaler how much 
merchandise he may have, and from 


that point on it is the wholesaler’s 
function to do the dirty work. The 
wholesaler, in other words, takes the 
allocation monkey right off the manu- 
facturer’s back, and perches is squarely 
on his own broad shoulders. I could 
cite many interesting examples that 
we in Graybar perform in this direc- 
tion if time were available, but you can 
believe me when I tell you it is quite 
a job. So much of a job in fact that 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
has issued quite a sizable booklet en- 
titled “Distribution of Scarce Goods— 
Wartime Practices in Allocating Goods 
to Retailers.” If you have any inter- 
est in this problem, and I imagine 
you must have, I suggest that you 
get a copy of this booklet. 

Then there is the problem of trans- 
portation and deliveries. You know 
what this problem is, and you know 
how acute it is. It is becoming more 
serious each day. It isn’t hard to 
understand what a very important 
function the waolesaler performs in 
this direction. The manufacturer 
makes one shipment to the wholesaler 
who breaks up that shipment into 
smaller units for local distribution. 
Imagine the problem that would be 
faced today by the transportation com- 
panies, the manufacturers and their 
customers if all merchandise were 
flowing both in small and large quan- 
tities directly from the manufacturer 
to the consumer. 

Business today is also faced with 
the sales contact problem, the credit 
problem, the service problem and the 
manpower problem, each of which is 
important, each of which becomes daily 
more complicated, and each of which 
is being efficiently and effectively 
handled by the wholesaler for the 
manufacturer in a way that would be 
found impossible, were the manufac- 
turer to attempt doing it directly. 

Then, may I add that all these func- 
tions are performed on a margin of 
profit so low that the overall cost 
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cannot be matched by any other exist- 
ing distributing system. As I have 
indicated before, economics dictates 
this cost, and economics in the future 
as in the past, will determine whether 
or not the wholesaling function shall 
be a continuing one. 

At this point I would like to take 
the time to introduce what I| consider 
incontrovertible evidence from typical 
war plants over the Country regarding 
the value that they place on the serv- 
ices of the wholesalers who supply 
them. Recently a questionnaire was 
sent by an independent research organ- 
ization to 529 typical war plants 
located in 25 different cities across the 
Country. These plants are producing 
machine tools, airplanes, engines, ships, 
explosives, etc. Some are large, some 
are medium, some are small. The 
questionnaire asked three questions. It 
is interesting and quite significant I 
think that 165 busy war-time execu- 
tives took the time and made the 
effort to fill in the answers to these 
three questions and sent them in. This 
is about 30 percent return which I am 
sure you will all agree is extremely 
high. I will read you the three ques- 
tions and give you the answers— 


Question No. 1.—Is it an advantage 
to have a wholesaler in your local 
territory? 

The answers were all in the affirma- 
tive. 

Question No. 2.—Does it simplify 
your purchasing to draw from one 
single source many products? 

158 said “yes.” 

1 said “no.” 
1 did not answer this question. 


Question No. 3—Do you feel that 
in the long run your saving in time 
and effort offsets the nominal fee 
charged by the wholesaler? 

151 said “yes.” 

7 said “no.” 
7 did not answer. 


It surely can’t be happenstance that 
practically every one of these execu- 
tives, who ranged from President to 
Engineer, went on record to the effect 
that the wholesaler renders a very 
important service to them. I am con- 
fident that the results of this ques- 
tionnaire are typical of those that 
would be received were all industry 
canvassed. 

And now, a word about the future. 
I want to assure you that we as whole- 
salers are looking ahead. We in Gray- 
bar are actively studying ways and 
means of meeting post-war problems. 
The National Electrical Wholesalers 
Association has a Post-War Planning 
Committee through which we, as in- 
dividual companies, and as an associa- 
tion, are trying to look ahead and 
plan for the future. We are studying 
markets. We are trying to find reme- 
dies for old evils which are in our 
industry as they are in all industries. 


We are studying ways to more in- 
telligently select and train our em- 
ployees. We are looking for new 
things to sell—new markets to develop. 
We are getting ready for new indus- 
tries as well as new devices. We are 
studying methods and checking and 
rechecking the physical layout of our 
offices and our warehouses. We are 
keeping records of our employees in the 
Services, in order to be as sure as we 
humanly can that our boys and girls 
when they come back are placed 
quickly and effectively. We are try- 
ing to cooperate with every movement 
that has as its objective the develop- 
ment of post-war business and the 
efficient distribution of merchandise. 
Up to now I have very largely re- 
ferred to the wholesaler, using Gray- 
bar as an example, as a distributor of 
electrical supplies and associated 
equipment used primarily in industry. 
There is another important phase of 
the electrical wholesaling business 
which covers the distribution of elec- 
trical appliances—washers, vacuum 
cleaners, etc., which are sold by and 


large through stores operated by 
dealers. It is around this appliance 


business that most of the arguments 
and discussions regarding distribution 
in the electrical field are now taking 
place. We hear considerable talk today 
about the wild scramble being made by 
sO many manufacturers to get into this 
electrical appliance business, and the 
succeeding wilder scramble for dis- 
tribution. We hear prophecies of new 
and interesting sales schemes through 
which merchandise will be taken di- 
rectly to the consumer at costs fan- 
tastically low. We hear a lot about the 
Super-Duper Service Station in the 
post-war period where you will drive 
in at one end with an empty tank and 
a full pocketbook, and drive out the 
other end with a full tank, an empty 
pocketbook, and with the back seat 
full of gadgets from refrigerators to 
rat traps. I understand that the old 
type Service Station with its friendly 
pumps and even more friendly Jim and 
Joe are doomed. I don’t think so! We 
Americans like size and efficiency to 
be sure—we also like personalized 
service. 

It is strange isn’t it, or is it, that 
despite the growth of the chain store 
idea the corner drugstore and the 
neighborhood grocer are still going 
strong. The small specialty shop run 
by Susie Smith still is a flourishing 
institution. I mentioned the grocery 
store. I have a friend who is very 
close to the food situation. He tells 
me that the wholesale grocer who was 
doomed to extinction thirty years ago 
when the grocery chains really started 
to grow. is, like the electrical distribu- 
tor, still a very virile, active and lively 
institution. Following is a quotation 
from a letter I received from this gen- 
tleman in reply to a query that I had 
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previously addressed to him— 

“Notwithstanding the vicissitudes 
encountered by the wholesale grocer 
during the past fifteen years, he seems 
either to have retained or regained his 
position. Those who have gone out of 
business through liquidation or consol- 
idation appear to have been replaced 
in numbers and I think also in volume 
by newcomers in the field and by gen- 
eral growth in volume. The reasons 
appear to be, first, that the retail 
grocer, the neighborhood store, with 
its service, is needed and wanted by 
the public and that store, in turn, 
needs the wholesaler; second, that the 
wholesaler renders services to the 
manufacturer, to the retailer and 
through him to the consumer that 
must be performed by someone, 
whether it be manufacturer, mail 
order house, chain store, peddler or 
pusheart, and experience has repeat- 
edly demonstrated that the wholesaler, 
serving many manufacturers, can do 
the job more cheaply and efficiently 
than any one else. In short, the func- 
tions of distribution are essential to 
our economy. If the wholesale grocer 
goes out of business, the job he per- 
forms must be taken over by some 
one.” 

I am not so fatuous as to think that 
there will be no changes in manufac- 
turing, in retailing and in wholesaling 
post-war, but I do believe that whether 
it be electrical equipment, washing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, or tires, that 
merchandise must be taken from the 
man who makes to the man who uses 
or sells. This means, in essence, that 
a distributing function must be per- 
formed no matter under what name 
you might term it. I believe further, 
that the efficient, alert and active dis- 
tributor or wholesaler will continue to 
be as he is today, the channel through 
which the bulk of that merchandise 
will continue to flow, more effective in 
some years than in cthers but con- 
tinuing on, ever striving to be more 
efficient as the years go on. 

In conclusion, let me say that the 
employees of Graybar own their Com- 
pany, the largest of its kind in the 
Country. These employees for the 
most part have the bulk of their life’s 
savings in this business. Some of 
them are young and some of them are 
older men and women who have grown 
gray in the service of Graybar and the 
business of distribution. Most of them 
are wise, few of them are gamblers. 
The fact that they have their savings 
in this business and have no idea of 
taking them out is most conclusive 
proof that they have faith in it as an 
important cog in the business machine 
today and unlimited faith in its future. 





* An address delivered before the Amer- 
ican Marketing Association at Cleveland, 
Ohio, on November 12th by Mr. Herbert 
Mets. 
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By F. D. Wilson* 


You Can Sell Plant 
For More War- And 





Salesmen can help boost production, reduce fatigue in war industry 


by promoting sales of plant broadcasting systems. 


At the same time 


they will be preparing for peace-time commercial and industrial markets 


ANY a salesman of electrical 
equipment has found an ex 
ceedingly fertile field in the 
promotion of plant 
equipment. Some have started as 
radical skeptics as to the value of 


broadcasting 


industrial music, but have found in 
the first tentative calls that the in- 
dustrial executive needs little con- 
vincing—is in fact well read on the 
subject and thoroughly convinced of 
its value from many angles. 

Often he finds that the average 
personnel director is considerably 
ahead of him in his belief that the 


Having the employees take a hand in selecting the programs 





correct music program, properly 
timed and played for his workers, 
will not only relieve fatigue, and 
make work more enjoyable, but will 
definitely increase production by 5 
to 10 percent. 

Do you realize what a powerful 
selling tool an honest increase of 5 
to 10 percent with a constant pay- 
roll actually is? 

The theory of work music is not 
new, in fact its origin probably can- 
not be definitely determined, but 
during the past couple of years, a 
vreat deal of research has been done 
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adds to their 


interest in the industrial music programs. At a New Jersey worsted mill 
these girls are placing their request in the “request boxes.” 
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on the subject and some startling 
results have been obtained. Much 
has been written, based on facts and 
theory, and executives and person- 
nel men have followed these articles. 

Executives of most large indus- 
trials realize that good equipment is 
available for transmitting music to 
workers throughout the entire plant, 
even in the huge war plants of to- 
day. That equipment is commonly 
referred to as factory voice paging 
but more accurately called plant 
broadcasting system of which type, 
that is probably the world’s largest 
system, covering almost 5,000,000 
square feet of factory area, was re- 
cently installed in one of the plants 
of the Wright Aeronautical Corpo- 
ration. 

Originally manufacturers aware of 
the discussions pro and con on the 
value of music, were quite skeptical. 
Some executives said “it sounds silly 
to say that music can increase pro- 
duction.” 

Today however there are produc- 
tion lines working on war contracts, 
which thanks to music are turning 
out more hundreds and thousands 
of identical. items day after day. 

To make a conclusive test, it is 
only necessary to find a production 
line where the jobs are tedious to 


* Sales Manager 
Commercial Sound Division 
Operadio Manufacturing Co. 
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the Nth degree and where boredom 
and fatigue are very considerable 
factors affecting this type of produc- 
tion, because those conditions pro- 
vide an ideal setting for a thoroughly 
accurate test. 

For instance, in a certain plant 
a production line was building and 
wiring special control boxes. This 
line had been balanced by careful 
selection of highly skilled employees 
and had reached a high level of pro- 
duction. It had, in fact, been running 
for months before the test began and 
had maintained an identical average 
production each week for six weeks 
before music was played. Executives 
were extremely skeptical that music 
could help THIS line, as it had 
reached its apparent peak long ago. 

The chart reproduced herewith 
shows the result obtained from the 
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Whistling while she works. Relief from the monotony of long hours at a 
coil-winding machine is given to this war-worker through music from the 
company’s plant broadcasting system. The reproducer may be seen in the 
background. Photo from RCA-Victor. 
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As important as the music itself is the element of program Ohio Music Corp. (Muzak) and reported in Variety. Picto- 
planning, according to this survey by Russell Sanner of the graph chart by courtesy of “Sales Management” magazine. 
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WPB Survey Finds Music Has Increased Production 
in 57 Percent of Plants. Morale Up In 87 Percent 


Selected music in high-geared war industries lifts workers’ morale, reduces 
fatigue and is a definite aid to production, according to an extensive survey 
of 100 war plants, undertaken for the War Production Drive headquarters 
by Wheeler Beckett, well-known conductor and composer. Beckett reported 
to WPB that planned industrial music is universally liked by the worker and, 
once given a fair trial, was equally liked by management. 

In his nationwide tour Beckett learned that 76 of the 100 plants offered 
music by phonograph records. Improved morale was claimed by 87 percent 
of these, while 57 percent expressed belief music increased production. 

The survey also shows that 50 percent of the public address installations 
in the 76 plants were made after July, 1942, and declared this indicated 
a new development in the American industrial scene. Throughout the country 
there are over 1000 leading war plants with broadcasting systems, according 
to a survey made by the Industrial and Sound Department of the Radio 
Corporation of America. 


The principal value of industrial music in relation to efficiency, the WPB 
survey declared on the strength of its findings, is not in speeding up the 
worker to greater efforts, but in relaxing unnecessary tensions and creating 
a pleasant atmosphere for work. 

Mr. Beckett also found an apparent relationship between the length of the 
music programs provided in factories and the claims of improved morale and 
increased production. Improved morale was reported by all of the 39 plants 
using more than one hour -of music per shift, while 66 percent of this group 
claimed related increases of 5 to 10 percent in production. 


Other findings of the report are that music can be used as successfully in 
noisy departments as in quiet departments; that workers should be given 
some choice in the selection of music and should not be permitted to gain 
the impression they are part of a musical “experiment"; that plant broad- 
casting has incalculable value for uses other than music—such as paging, 
announcements, air raid alarms, talks by visiting war heroes, and radio broad- 
casts of news and important speeches. 











gradual introduction of music, with 
a careful analysis of reactions at 
each stage. It will be noted that at 
the start production averaged 145.15 
percent of the rated output of each 


job, indicating that each employee 
was earning a bonus of 45.15 per- 
cent in addition to his wages. Thus 
the average efficiency was already 
at the highest rate it had been pos- 


sible to attain by any known effi- 
ciency applications. 

An increase of 6.6 percent was 
ultimately reached, with what was 
already the most highly efficient 
group in the plant! 

At the same time rejects dropped 
from 3 percent to as low as 0.5 per- 
cent. Rejects, of course, are mis- 
takes, and many mistakes or acci- 
dents are caused by fatigue. 

Following tests of this type made 
in various plants, several manufac- 
turers have designed a standardized, 
or “package” plant broadcasting 
system, which incorporates all the 
essential broadcast quality com- 
ponents. Such a unit offers the 
wholesaler an opportunity to present 
a “ready made” quotation because 
it comes ready to plug in and it is 
simply necessary to add the required 
speakers. This means that with little 
or no technical knowledge, the dis- 
tributor’s salesman is today enabled 
to present a completely engineered 
job, which previously had to be 
figured by factory engineers. 

A typical unit will operate 20 to 
40 loudspeakers and has a full 125 
watts of audio output power at less 
than 5 percent distortion. Generally 
additional amplifiers can be added 
to handle a larger factory, or a later 
addition to the factory. 

To assist in quoting and selling, 
this “package” system, survey tables 
are available in which the approxi- 
mate square footage that can be sat- 
isfactorily covered by a_ given 
speaker in a given noise level, is 
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A production line that was believed to be operating at its peak 
reacted as above to the effect of well-organized music programs. 
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Based on the percentage of efficiency bonus earned by em- 
ployees, it is equivalent to total work turned out. 
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outlined. To facilitate sales effort 
these definitions are given in lay- 
man’s language, and it is only neces- 
sary to use common sense to esti- 
mate the cost of a complete “plant 
broadcasting” system. 

For the present, of course, sales 
of such equipment must be confined 
to war plants or vital industries who 
will be granted the necessary prior- 
ity. The War Production Board 
recognizes the great value of a plant 
broadcasting system and has re- 
peatedly granted priority for such 
installations. The fact is that the 
factory sound system has come into 
widespread use during the present 
war effort. Besides music it is also 
used for voice paging and anyone 
anywhere in the plant can be im- 
stantly called. It is often used for 
fire, air raid, and emergency sig- 
nals. Instructions can be given to 
maintenance men, and help quickly 
summoned in the event of an emer- 
gency or an accident. 

It is reasonable to expect that, 
with all its advantages being demon- 
strated in all-out production, civilian 
industry will also offer a huge mar- 
ket for “plant broadcasting” when 
materials are once more available. 
Greater output and greater coordi- 
naiion of plant management are at- 
tained, and, it is safe to guess that 
private industries will be just as 
quick to apply this stimulus to the 
benefit of their own payroll, as the 
war industries are now doing. 

In peacetime a great variety of 
potential users will again be obvious 
prospects for this equipment: We 
have all heard sound and music sys- 
tems in restaurants and clubs. Many 
of these are very poor, cheap in- 
stallations, and it will be a relatively 
simple task to install a really good 
music distribution system in hotels, 
restaurants, clubs, depots, institu- 
tions, small and large factories, and 
shops in every conceivable business. 

It is safe to assume that ten years 
hence leading concerns in every type 
of business enterprise will be sup- 
plying music to workers, in both 
office and factory, and that prac- 
tically every spot where people 
gather will be equipped with a 
sound distribution system. 

It will pay every wholesaler and 
salesman to fully investigate the 
potential business offered by plant 
broadcasting equipment. It offers 
interesting sales possibilities. 





These war-workers on a small parts assembly line, find work easier because 
of the morale-building effect of the industrial music program which the 
manufacturer supplies. Wholesalers’ salesmen who help industrialists speed 
their war production program through the use of these plant broadcasting 
systems are preparing the way for a large post-war business among those 
commercial and industrial extablishments which do not have preference 
ratings today. Photo from RCA-Victor. 





Typical plant broadcasting system equipment. This system combines a 
phonograph, public address system, microphone recorder, radio recorder, 
and radio. Photograph trom Radiotone. 
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's Ahead for Distribution’ 


So 'ong as wholesalers survive as active and economical 


agencies of our distribution system, their future and fortune 


is affected by many factors not directly under their control 














N the capacity of chairman of the 

National Association of Manufac- 

tures’ Sub-Committee on post-war 
distribution, | have had the opportun- 
ity to sit in on a number of discussions 
of this subject with a group of men 
who represent quite a cross-section of 
American industry. This Committee 
has prepared a memorandum for con- 
sideration by the N.A.M. Board of 
Directors, and while at this time the 
Board has not yet accepted the report, 


[ feel at liberty to give you some of the 


thinking of the Committee. 


First we 


to marketing and distribution, meaning 








were impressed with the 
immensity of the post-war challenge 


not oaly the movement and placement 
of goods but making possible their 
widest and fullest consumption as well. 
\midst all the uncertainties which 
will American industry, “when 
the war is over,” one fact stands out— 
this country can produce undreamed 
quantities of goods and services. 
Seeing the tremendous flood of war 
material that is rolling out of the in- 
dustrial plants of America, the Ameri- 
can people have already begun to ask: 
“Tf we can turn out all these goods in 
wartime, why can’t we do it in peace- 
time? If we can virtually wipe out 
unemployment and give a job to every 
man and woman in the land who is able 


face 


and willing to work in wartime, why 
can’t we do it in peacetime?” 

Every thinking business man 
realizes that this is the fundamental 
problem that American industry faces 
after the war. But we must face 
another question that is equally im- 
portant: Even if we can produce at 
an unrivalled rate, can we distribute 
this output? 

That question still has to be ans- 
wered, and that question constitutes 
the post-war challenge to our distribu- 
tive mechanism. We have proved that 
our economy can produce, but we have 
not proven that it can distribute the 
output effectively enough to maintain 
high employment and make the attain- 
ment of a higher standard of living an 
actuality instead of a dream. 

First, let’s look at the size of the 
job that faces distribution. Taking the 
FRB Index of production as a 
measure, our physical output of goods 
is now running at the rate of 85 per- 
cent above that of 1939, 63 percent 
above that of 1940, and 8 percent above 
that of 1929, and in the post-war 
years should certainly be substantially 
above that of pre-war years. 

Another way of expressing the size 
of the distribution job is that: Roughly 
speaking, about one-half of the total 
output of American industry is going 
to military uses. At the same time 
despite certain shortages, chiefly dur- 
able consumers goods and gasoline, th: 


* Excerpts from an address by Howard 
E. Blood, President, Norge Division of 
Borg-Warner Corporation, before the 
Chicago Federated Advertising Club, 
Oct. 28, 1943 
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civilian economy has so far been con- 
tracted only a fraction below what it 
was in 1942, and not much, if any, 
below what it was in 1941. 

Today, under the cataclysmic influ- 
ence of war, we have “full employ- 
ment.” Though the economists and 
statisticians may disagree as to the 
precise definition of “full employment,” 
there is general acceptance of the idea 
that it means an economy in which any 
person who is able and willing to work 
can find employment without too great 
delay, in making goods or providing 
services for which there is a market, 
i.e., which some one else is able and 
willing to buy. 

But today about half the output of 
our industrial machine is composed of 
goods and services which civilians do 
not want and will not buy when the 
shooting stops. What then, come 
peace, should our factories turn out 
for which there will be a market, i.e., 
for which our people will be willing 
work in order to have the money to 
buy ? 


+ 


Which Use 


Channels To 


\nd by what methods and thru what 
channels should our goods be distrib- 
uted so that they will be available to 
the greatest number of people at the 
lowest possible price ? 

That is a question concerning which 
production management will turn to 
distribution management for an 
answer. If distribution management 
fails to answer in terms of production 
requirements which provide relatively 
full employment for manufacturing em- 
ployees, then the imperious demand of 
a politically powerful segment of the 
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American people might be that govern- 
ment step in and direct industrial 
operations under the illusion that 
government ownership or_ control 
would provide work for all who want 
it. 

The heart of the problem lies in the 
fact that today about half our manu- 
facturing output is going to one cus- 
tomer—government. One customer— 
Uncle Sam—has decided what he 
wants, how much he wants, when he 
wants it, where he wants it, how it is 
to be packed and shipped, and what 
price he will pay for it. In effect, the 
Armed Forces are performing the 
basic marketing and distribution func- 
tions for one-half our total output. 

But when demand for war produc- 
tion has largely ceased, what then? 
How will American industry decide 
best to utilize to the utmost these pro 
duction facilities which have demon- 
strated ability to turn out nearly twice 
the physical pre-war volume?—lIt is 
the marketing and distribution man- 
agers of America in closest collabora- 
tion with production and _ research 
executives who must undertake to pro- 
vide for manufacturing industry in 
peacetime the outlets which govern- 
ment has supplied during war. 

The fact that the United States has 
achieved the highest standard of living 
of any country in the world due to the 
American free enterprise system is of 
course in large measure due to inge- 
nuity in invention and production. It 
is perhaps not so generally recognized 
what an important part the American 
Distribution system has played in our 
extraordinary economic development. 


By Howard E. Blood 





New Inventions and new products 
would be of little value were it not for 
the advertising which, not only tells 
people of their availability, but stimu- 


lates desires not formerly in the 
people’s consciousness because they 
have not known of the creation of 


things which would make their lives 
more comfortable, economical or en- 
joyable. 

Many of the things in common use 
today would not have been so used had 
it not been for the enterprising door 
to door salesman who, in spite of re- 
buffs and resistance has finally come 
to get enough people to recognize the 
desirability of his products so that their 
sale has required less and less effort 
and less and less unit sales cost. In 
no other country are such a wide 
variety of products so generally dis- 
played so that the people expect as a 
matter of course to find their favorite 
brand available at a moment’s notice 
no matter where they may be. 


Must Have Free System 


The maintenance of our free dis- 
tribution system is a vital and neces- 
sary part of our private enterprise sys- 
tem. Distribution has employed and 
will employ very large numbers of 
people and in the transition period 
after the war will be one of the most 
important means of transferring people 
from war work to peace time pursuits. 

Without the maintenance of our dis- 
tribution system it would be impossible 
for us to produce and sell the volume 
of goods essential to the maintenance 
of prosperity. The costs that experi- 
ence has proven to be essential and the 








employment of large numbers of people 
in distribution are vital parts of our 
economy. 

Unit distribution costs have, how- 
ever, in most cases gone down in pro- 
portion to reduction in manufacturing 
costs. Take for example refrigerators. 
The percentage cost of selling refrig- 
erators has not varied much during the 
period in which the unit price has gone 
from $500.00 to less than $200.00. This 
means that the unit cost of distributing 
refrigerators has gone down in pro- 
portion to the reduction in manufac- 
turing costs. 

The main problem for American dis- 
tribution is to make it more effective so 
that it will assure the distribution of 
large quantities of goods. The secon- 
dary problem is to make it more effic- 
ient so that unit distributive costs may 
be as low as possible resulting in lower 
selling prices and large volume con- 
sumption. 

Any cataclysm such as the present 
one brings with it a great deal of dis- 
ruption, and this has been very evident 
in the distribution of products. 

[It follows that such a period of 
forced disruption in itself affords the 
greatest opportunity for each company 
to consider whether post-war distribu- 
tion should be conducted in the same 
way as its pre-war distribution. It 
may be many years before the manu- 
facturing companies will have a com- 
parable opportunity to consider whether 
sound distribution requires a reshap- 
ing of distribution methods—in other 
words, when changes could be affected 
with less need for breaking up an ex- 
isting operation and personnel. 

Many companies will no doubt prop- 
erly conclude that in general their past 
methods should be continued, but even 
in such cases there will be many 
changes to personnel and improvements 
in sales planning, sales technique and 
sales training. 

Consumer markets probably never 
will be exactly the same again. Indus- 
trial markets will be made over by the 
presence of many new elements. The 
distributing mechanisms no doubt will 
take advantage of the upset conditions 
to jettison bad practices and clumsy 
organizations which careful analysis 
may reveal. 


Free Enterprise In Danger 


Now I ask your attention to some 
major trends and developments that 
may affect post-war distribution and 
these trends would also affect those 
who make goods for ultimate consum- 
ers, those who make industrial goods, 
and those who purvey services. 

For many years prior to the war, 
and especially during the 30’s, there 
was a steady and disturbing trend 
toward political control of distributive 
activities,—political interference with 
the free movement of goods—which 
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was reflected in the numerous laws, 
codes and regulations—Federal, State, 
and local—whose passage was secured 
by particular groups who sought “pro- 
tection” against competition of one 
kind or another. 

These laws were of three main types : 

Ist. State and local trade barriers, 
intended to protect enterprises within 
an area. Examples are State and local 
load limitations on trucks, State and 
local licenses restricting the work of 
salesmen, and local building regula- 
tions which restrict the inflow of “out- 
side” materials even though cheaper. 

2nd. Those that used tax powers to 
restrain competition. Notable ex- 
amples were the chain store tax laws. 

3rd. Those intended to preserve 
so-called “fair competition.” The out- 
standing examples were the State 
Price Maintenance laws, and State 
Unfair Sales Acts which prohibited 
sales below “cost.” 

There is much reason to believe that 
the trend toward such laws, temporar- 
ily stalled because of war conditions, 
will be revived after the war. Every 
such law, unless genuinely justified 
on the ground of public welfare, is a 
blow at free enterprise. One such law 
begets another, and in the end all 
business suffers from the paralyzing 
effect which such legislation has on 
distributive activities. All such laws, 
in the long run, add to the cost of dis- 
tribution, and it is the consumer who 
pays the bill. They should be vigor- 
ously opposed by all who want to pre- 
serve free enterprise. 


Angles On Post-War Markets 


The United States will probably 
continue to have large Army, Air and 
Naval forces after the war. The exist- 
ence of such forces whose energies 
and whose purchasing powers will be 
diverted from ordinary civilian lines, 
is certain to affect both the production 
and distribution of goods through pri- 
vate channels. Under no circum- 
stances should the government permit 
its own distribution agencies, con- 
ducted for the benefit of the members 
of the armed forces, to sell directly to 
private consumers. 

Demobilization will be followed by 
the need for the government to dis- 
pose of large quantities of surplus 
goods; and such disposition may, if 
not properly regulated, swamp civilian 
markets, and disorganize for a long 
period the normal function of both the 
production and distribution of certain 
goods. 

There has for some time been evi- 
dent a steady trend toward average 
older age in the country’s population. 
This may reduce the demand for some 
types of goods and increase that for 
others. The normal and war-induced 
shifts in population will also have a 
pronounced effect on markets and 


on the various distribution channels. 

Total purchasing power will prob- 
ably be greater than pre-war, espec- 
ially in the low-income brackets, which 
will enjoy a higher percentage of total 
national income than before the war. 

This will mean a greater production 
of semi-luxury items than before, with 
a corresponding increase in the im- 
portance of distributing outlets hand- 
ling such semi-luxury items. 


Other Post-War Trends 


The following post-war trends 


should be looked for in fhe field of 
installment selling :— 

A. During the last ten years the 
banking field as such, as against the 
national finance companies, has had a 





taste of the consumer credit end of 
the business and the taste has been 
fairly good to them. Local banking 


institutions on the whole will offer 


plans for extending consumer credit 
in a very much larger way than they 
formerly did—local service as against 
a national service. There is no pres- 
ently indicated tendency in the direc- 
tion of additional national finance com- 
panies entering that field. 

We may expect a large scale resump- 
tion of national financing of sales to 
consumers, with a large increase in 
local bank financing of local selling. 
Such competition might lower or hold 
down the cost of consumer financing. 

b. We may expect government regu- 
lation of consumer financing, but this 
need not be government control, nor 
need it mean government re-entry into 
the field itself (as through the Electric 
Home and Farm Authority). The 
Federal Reserve Board may be ex- 
pected to adopt regulation of the terms 
of installment credit, in an endeavor 
to reduce unsound expansion con- 
tributing to “boom” conditions and 
inflation. 
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c. We may expect an increasing 
practice by manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of the financing for whole- 
sale sales through finance companies. 

d. Several manufacturers doing self- 
financing of consumer credit have al- 
ready transferred their folios to finance 
companies, devoting their own efforts 
to selling customers instead of en- 
gaging in both selling and _ sales 
financing. 

The demand for certain types of 
services (such as professional services, 
beauty parlors, recreational centers, 
hotels, and gas stations) will rise to 
higher levels than pre-war, with a con- 
sequent expansion of the outlets sup- 
plying such services. 

The net trend will probably be to- 


than in pre-war years, will demand a 
greater variety of goods and a greater 
number of services. For society as a 
whole such increased total payments 
for distribution and distribution serv- 
ices, when they result from public de- 
mand for variety of either goods or 
services, represent higher living stand- 
ards. 

This is not at all inconsistent with 
the fact that we may look for a steady 
decline in the unit cost of distributing 
many specific products, and in the dis- 
tribution costs of many types of selling 
outlets. 

The challenge presented to other 
trades by lowered costs in the retail 
chain grocery, drug and variety fields, 
probably will inspire greater efforts 





ward larger average size of retail 
stores, but this will not mean either 
domination by the very “large” nor 
elimination of the “small” retail outlets. 
There will probably be a further and 
perhaps accelerated decentralization 
of shopping areas. An increase in the 
number of suburban branches operated 
by large metropolitan retail stores will 
probably take place. 

Both the very large and very small 
localities tend to a declining percentage 
of total retail trade due to the increase 
in retailing in medium size towns. 
During 1929-1939 county seats have 
risen in importance. It is important 
to consider the extent to which air ex- 
press may change both the retailing 
and servicing of products. 


Distribution Costs X-Rayed 


So far as the overall cost of distribu- 
tion of goods and services is concerned 
we may expect to see an increasing 
portion of the national income spent 
for distribution and distribution serv- 
ices, as distinct from production. 
This will occur because the public, with 
higher total consumer buying power 


toward reduced operating expenses in 
many types of outlets. 

There is a growing interest in at- 
tempts at cost reduction, even though 
it may mean a complete overhauling 
of established procedures. The rela- 
tively heavy expenses involved in stock 
control, transaction handling and other 
non-selling functions, probably will 
receive close attention. 


Wholesalers Face Problems 


The retail stores of the country by 
and large are becoming more and more 
dilapidated. The equipment is rapid- 
ly wearing out and getting out of date. 
It. will probably get worse before the 
war ends. All of these points indicate 
that there will be a tremendous rush 
towards improvements in retailing and 
presumably in other distributive in- 
stitutions as soon as the war is over. 
Wholesalers and retailers of consumer 
goods will be in a good position to 
modernize. 

Existing small concerns will prob- 
ably be able to borrow from the banks 
to meet their needs. 

Consumer’s cooperatives we believe 
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will continue to grow; but for a long 
time to come, will probably not handle 
a significantly large proportion of con- 
sumers’ purchases. 

They may receive substantial finan- 
cial support from labor organizations 
and other people who believe that 
changes in present systems of distribu- 
tion may in some manner bring higher 
standards of living and greater ease of 
life. 

Farm cooperatives both for the mark- 
eting of farm products and to a lesser 
degree for the purchase of farm sup- 
plies, have had a steady growth for 
many years, and there is every reason 
to believe that this growth will con- 
tinue. 

There will probably be closer inte- 
gration between wholesaling and re- 
tailing functions, and perhaps inte- 
gration between manufacturing and 
distributing functions. 

In the immediate post-war rush to 
promote sales many manufacturers 
may seek to get into the retailing field 
much more than before—for example, 
paint, wall paper, home appliances, 
radio. 

While this trend is likely to expand, 
experts in the field are rather skeptical 
about the long-term success of manu- 
facturers going into the retailing field. 
Moreover, the trend will probably be 
limited by legislative restrictions if it 
goes very far. 

In general, the tendency of manu- 
facturers to go into direct consumer 
distribution will not be as marked as 
the tendency of wholesalers and re- 
tailers to integrate. 

Changes in servicing methods are 
likely to occur. For example, one 
central “service” organization in a 
community might service several dif- 
ferent makes of home appliances, in- 
stead of each distributor maintaining 
a separate service crew. 

In conclusion may I say the skills 
and techniques of distribution have 
varying degrees of importance in dif- 
ferent industries. In some they are 
the primary and principal factor of 
the business, while in others engineer- 
ing and manufacturing technique are 
more important. In general, the cost 
of distribution is an important factor 
in the price of goods; and to the extent 
that unit cost of distribution can be 
lowered by improved methods, prices 
can be lowered and consumption in- 
creased. The total overall national 
cost of distribution may, however, be 
increased with greater consumption of 
goods. 

There is, however, no magic route 
nor short-cut to radically lower dis- 
tribution costs. The basic elements of 
distribution costs in the past are the 
necessary elements of distribution 
costs in the future and cannot be re- 
duced by government decree nor in- 
terference. 
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Hishlishts of TOMORROW'S 


Now is not too soon for planning the type of lighting equip- 


ment that should be offered to the post-war home owner 








LANNING the lighting for to- 
morrow’s home is not merely to 
excite the imagination nor solely 
Mainte- 
nance of employment and of produc- 
tion demands a readiness to make 


to develop idle curiosity. 


and sell postwar devices, certainly 
no later than the immediate cessa- 
tion of hositilities and in many cases 
even before that. 

Home making and modernization 
may rather be an easement over a 
considerable transition 
rather than some abrupt change like 


period of 


falling off a business precipice or 
being elevated into some seventh 
heaven of futuristic weirdness. We 
can profitably plan now,—possibly 
use some plans before the termina- 
tion of the war, or at least test out 
our plans before we need to put 
them into practice. A laboratory 
model of a refrigerator or washer 
may have to runa couple of years on 
development test before anyone can 
feel sure that the customer can get 
the fullest value from it. Sometimes 
a new lamp must burn more than a 
year before its life and characteristics 
are known. Thus planning now is 
not a bit too early. 


Old equipment has not shown 
overly much imagination. Perhaps 


the incentive of war-time materials 
and radically new devices for the 
battlefield will incite some different 
types of construction or at least 
widen the field for different mate- 
rials—glass, plastics, ply-wood and 
new metals. 


New Homes Will Be a Big Market 


Tomorrow’s home lighting will 
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probably begin with new equipment 
for the estimated one million new 
$6,000 class homes per year. If a 
rewiring scheme can be worked out 
without too much expense for the 50 
per cent of our present residences 
that are more than 50 years old, then 
the modernization of at least half 
of our present homes would be the 
next step. Remember that half of 
our homes were wired before there 
were any refrigerators, 
ranges, washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, or airconditioners. 


electric 


Trend Is Toward Comfort Lighting 


The tendency seems to be toward 
in-built or architectural lighting 
equipment and away from exposed 
bare lamp bulbs, this being made 
easier by the fluorescent lamp. 
Fluorescent lamps incidentally, are 
satisfactory today for work places 
in the home and after the war the 
resumption of production on softer 
colors more complimentary to the 
complexion will likely extend the 
fluorescent lamp into almost every 
part of the home, including curved 
shapes for floor portables, or baby 
sizes for luminous faced clocks, the 
telephone, the stairways, house num- 
bers and all manner of ornaments. 
Miniature fluorescent lamps now 
classified as “war babies” such as 
used in the cockpits of bombers, 
special signals and markers will add 
to the variety for tomorrow’s home 
services. 

We may expect tomorrow’s light- 
ing levels to be raised because the 
citizen who has worked in the war 
factory under 50 footcandles of light 


will scarcely be content at home in 
the evening under 5 footcandles. 
Moreover when the industrial 
worker discovers that more than 
half of the employees, old and young, 
have defective vision, he will see to 
it that one of the large contributory 
factors to bad eyesight, namely bad 
home-lighting, is remedied. 


Emphasis Should Be on Convenience 


tomorrow's home 
should be more flexible than today. 
This means a plurality of switches 
and circuits to give different inten- 
sities and different colors in many 
rooms, thus effecting what has been 
termed mood conditioning. Pictures 
on the wall may become luminous 
panels ; television ; ultra violet dupli- 
cation of sunlight; or invisible 
radiant heat for bodily comfort will 
all be parts of the lighting system. 

The heat lamp or infra-red drying 
lamp will probably graduate from the 
factory where it is now used to build 
airplanes and tanks, into the home 
where it will become a supplemental 
or spot-heater. Such heat lamps 
may be employed above the bed, flush 
with the floor, or built into a port- 
able footstool for local comfort. 

The germ-killing lamp is indica- 
tive of another home lighting ad- 
junct because its peculiar kind of 
ultraviolet will reduce infectious 
diseases, help preserve foods, con- 
trol odors, sterilize surface wounds 
and in general tend to make life 
longer as well as sweeter. 

The cost of home lighting is prob- 
ably not a consequential factor be- 
cause the average residential light- 


Lighting in 
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ing bill in the city is about $34 
annually, while in the country the 
farmer with more appliances pays 
about $40 annually. Actually for 
about 10¢ per day, we get home 
electric service (including appli- 
ances) that is about the equivalent 
of having a horse work hard for 
about four hours each day. Most 
housewives in this servantless period 
know that it is no fun to work like 
a horse and there will be no difficulty 
in selling the idea of comfort-making 
and time-saving devices in to- 
morrow’s homes. 

Tomorrow's home lighting ought 
not to develop much, if any, higher 
lighting bill than today. If we do as 
well as we know how to do right 
now we could get about twice as 
much light for the same cost through 
the following means: 


1—Larger sizes of copper wire 
which in many cases is over 
loaded and is soaking up 5 to 
10 percent of the electricity 


uselessly. 
2—Keep lamp bulbs, lamp shades, 
reflectors, and accessories 


really clean. 

3—Think about the absorption of 
light in dark colors of paint 
and dark interior decorations. 

4—Throw away the old blackened 
lamp bulbs which really have 
degenerated into electric heat- 
ers. 

5—Buy and use only well estab- 


* Director of Applied Lighting 
Westinghouse Lamp Division 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 
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By S. G. Hibben’ 


bulbs, _re- 
membering that before Pearl 


lished brands of 
Harbor there were among 
others, some 10,000,000 Japa- 
nese made lamps of inferior 
quality that were sold in this 
Country under some camou- 
flage name. 

6—Reduce the cost of lamp bulb 
renewals and enjoy gain in 
lamp efficiencies by replacing 
several smaller lamps wher- 
ever possible with one large 
one. 

7—Buy and use lamps made and 
marked at the voltage which 
the electric light company sup- 
plies your home. 


More Imagination Needed 


We need more lighting imagina- 
tion and good wiring not so many 


more lighting tools. The copper 
cobweb wiring standards of the Gay 
Nineties should no longer be ac- 
ceptable if we think in terms of 
doubling the electric consumption 
every ten years. The lighting spec- 
ialist today has nearly 5000 different 
kinds and types of tungsten filament 
lamps to choose from and tomor- 
row’s lighting fixtures need no 
longer be limited to miniature suns 
imprisoned in bottles sup- 
ported by imitation candles or writh- 
ing arms of brass, or small bath- 
tubs hung from the ceiling by dog 
chains or reflectors that serve little 
purpose other than catching dead 
flies and falling dust. We know how 
to make America a gloriously elec- 
trified nation of homes, so it is not 
too soon to make up our minds that 
we are going to do it. 


glass 











Markets After the War’ 


any business enterprise is neces- 

sarily concerned with probable 
general business conditions at that 
time. 

Fortunately an exact forecast is 
not essential. Since none of us has 
a crystal ball which will divulge the 
exact order of future developments, 
any such specific and detailed pre- 
dictions are almost certain to be 
wrong. As in the past, plans will 
have to be made with sufficient flexi- 
bility to meet a range of business 
conditions. 

What is needed is a better under- 
standing of the impact of the war on 
the Nation’s business and of the pos- 
sibilities it creates for the immediate 
post-war period; more information 
on both the favorable and unfavor- 
able factors as they are developing, 
and some appreciation of their effect 
on different industries. In short, 
there is need for a national perspec- 
tive from which you can view your 
particular problems. 


|: making plans for after the war 


How Much Can We Produce? 


Prominent business leaders and 
government officials are agreed that 
a high level of productive employ- 
ment must be maintained after the 
war. Postponing for a moment the 
question of whether this objective 
can be attained, what business condi- 
tions would it create? 

What would total business volume 
be, if most of the people who will 
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want to work after the war, do have 
productive jobs? What sort of mar- 
ket would it create for your product? 

One of the perspectives frequently 
lost by the man who is too close to 
the day to day problems of his busi- 
ness is that our country is still grow- 
ing and at a fairly rapid rate. There 
were about 6 million more people 
either employed or actively seeking 
employment in 1940 than in 1929. 
The war is influencing this trend in 
a number of ways but the net per- 
manent effect will be an extension 
of about the same rate of growth 
from the pre-war to the post-war 
period. 

The productivity of these workers 
is also increasing. This results from 
improvements in techniques, greater 
use of labor-saving equipment and 
the shift of workers from less pro- 
ductive to more productive jobs. 
Even with the shorter hours in 1941, 
the output per employed person was 
roughly 25 percent greater than in 
1929. There is every reason to ex- 
pect this trend to continue after the 
war. 

Prior to 1929 the growth of the 
Nation’s output pretty well kept 
pace with the growth in its capacity 
to produce. This growth trend was 
obscured in the following decade by 
the worst depression this country 
has experienced since the last cen- 
tury. The Nation turned out more 
goods and services in 1940 than in 
any previous year. Yet of total 


available manpower (including only 
those civilians able and willing to 
work) only 46 million were em- 
ployed and 9 million unemployed. 
(This compares with approximately 
2 million unemployed in 1929 and 1 
million today.) The volume of busi- 
ness had not expanded in line with 
the Nation’s capacity to produce and 
its desire to consume. 

The war is demonstrating that 
there really is this capacity to pro- 
duce. By 1946, if the war is over, 
the potential will be 40 to 50 per- 
cent above actual production in 1940. 
This is in physical volume. Tf,-as 
seems likely, the price level after the 
war is higher than that of 1940 the 
dollar volume of business could be 
greater. 

This is an estimate of capacity, 
not a forecast. The inevitable dis- 
locations caused by the war make 
production at full capacity in 1946 
unlikely. At the other extreme a re- 
turn to the 1940 volume of business 
is almost out of the question. Because 
of the further growth of available 
manpower and its productivity, such 
an output would leave substantially 
more unemployment than at the bot- 
tom of the last depression. Between 
these two extremes you will want to 





*Address given before the Fifteenth Boston 
Conference on Distribution, Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Tuesday afternoon, October 19, 
1943. 
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By S. Morris Livingston, cM 


U. S8. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


make your plans for a range of gen- 
eral business conditions. 


Markets for This Output 


There are some physical limita- 
tions on the full utilization of this 
labor supply. In some fields the 
physical plant to turn out such a 
large volume of civilian goods does 
not now exist. In other fields the 
conversion of factories and man- 
power to civilian production and the 
adjustment to peace-time markets 
will take an appreciable length of 
time. 

But the biggest question is how to 
sell such a large volume of goods at 
a profit. Where is the money coming 
from? What reason is there to sup- 
pose that business can be any more 
successful in creating an effective 
demand for a high level of produc- 
tion after the war than it was be- 
fore? During the war business has 
demonstrated its ability to produce 
more than 150 percent of the 1940 
output. This is possible because it 
has one customer with an insatiable 
demand. What reason is there to 
suppose that business can distribute 
an equally large volume of civilian 
goods? 

The best reason is the impact of 
the war itself. 

Two years ago it was generally 
assumed that there would be a major 
depression immediately after the 
war. Depressions always follow 
booms. We were headed for the 


biggest boom this country has ever 
had. Therefore a depression was 
inevitable. It was as simple as that. 

This reasoning overlooked the fact 
that this is not that kind of a boom. 
As this war ends the consumer will 
have plenty of money in his pocket 
both in current income and in war 
savings. But his purchases of many 
types of goods will have been at 
depression levels. 

For example, there were about 27 
million passenger cars on the road 
at the end of 1941. If the war lasts 
another nine months, new cars will 
not be produced in quantity until 
1945. By that time the normal mor- 
tality will reduce this inventory to 
less than 20 million cars. By the end 
of another two years there will be 
less than 16 million. The other 8 or 
13 million may not actually be 
scrapped because of the impossibility 
of getting replacements. They will 
be candidates for replacements as 
soon as new cars are readily avail- 
able. To make up this deficiency 
and at the same time take care of 
current replacements will require 
several years of production at a 
higher rate than has ever been 
achieved. 

Deferred demand for a long list 
of durable goods is very important— 
but those of you who recall some of 
the wild calculations made back in 
1932 will also agree that it can be a 
mirage. Deferred demand can be de- 
ferred indefinitely if people do not 
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have money in their pockets or the 
confidence to spend it. We are back 
to the earlier question: Where is 
the money coming from? 

The latent purchasing power of 
this high income can be illustrated 
by showing what could happen to the 
volume of residential construction if 
the present income per family is 
maintained. 

The average family spends about 
one-fifth of its budget, after savings 
and taxes, for housing. There is 
considerable variation with indivi- 
dual families and quite a lag during 
periods of rapidly rising or falling 
incomes. But the average is re- 
markably consistent. Barring the 
sort of restrictions introduced dur- 
ing wartime it holds almost regard- 
less of how large or small a family’s 
income is. 

There were 20 percent more non- 
farm households in 1940 than in 
1930. But income per family was 
still substantially below 1929 and 
people could not afford to pay as 
much for their housing. Census re- 
turns indicate there was a decline of 
4.3 million in the number of house- 
holds who could afford over $40 per 
month for their housing. There was 
an increase of 8.7 million in the 
number who could afford to pay as 
much as $40 per month. 

This one fact explains what was 
wrong with the residential construc- 
tion industry in the Thirties. 
Throughout the decade the aggre- 
gate supply of housing exceeded the 
demand over most of the price range 
where new construction could com- 
pete with existing dwellings. As a 
result the number of new dwellings 
constructed was substantially less 
than the increase in families. Obso- 
lete and dilapidated structures were 
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not replaced because the demand for 
cheap housing exceeded the supply. 

Today the average income per 
family equals or exceeds that in 1929. 
If this purchasing power is main- 
tained after the war the conditions 
of the last decade could be exactly 
reversed. Millions of families would 
move up into an income class where 
they could afford new construction. 
Several millions of the most unsatis- 
factory dwellings would have no 
market. They would have to be re- 
placed. The volume of new construc- 
tion could considerably exceed the 
increase in population since 1940. 

The outlook for residential con- 
struction depends, of course, on a 
great many other factors, notably 
what the construction industry does 
in the way of reducing costs and im- 
proving distribution processes. The 
only point I am making here is that 
if we do have a boom it will be due 
not so much to the curtailment of 
construction during the war as to 
the inherent desire of people to im- 
prove their living standards above 
the pre-war level and in line with 
their higher income. 


Accumulated Buying Power 


Whether deferred or otherwise ef- 
fective demand depends on purchas- 
ing power. This leads us back again 
to the earlier question: Where is the 
money coming from? 

Perhaps the most important fac- 
tor affecting post-war as against pre- 
war business conditions is the enor- 
mous quantity of liquid spendable 
reserves accumulating in the hands 
of individuals as a result of war- 
time savings. “Something new has 
been added” which is too big to be 
overlooked by those who are formu- 
lating post-war plans. This force 
may be constructively favorable or 
it may be destructive in its violence. 

Prior to 1941 individuals had 
never saved as much as 10 billion 
dollars in any one year. In 1942 they 
saved more than 25 billion dollars. 
Of that total about three and one- 
half billion dollars was used to retire 
installment debt. Another 3 to 4 
billions went into equities in real 
estate, insurance and miscellaneous 
securities. About 20 billion dollars 
was added to individual holdings of 
currency, bank deposits and Federal 
Government bonds. 

Total individual savings in 1943 
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will exceed 30 billion dollars. If the 
war lasts through 1944 the total for 
the three years 1942-1944 will be 
substantially larger than the total 
income of individuals in the best pre- 
war years. 

In the three years ending De- 
cember 31, 1943, individual holdings 
of currency, bank deposits and Gov- 
ernment bonds will have increased 
roughly 60 billion dollars. The addi- 
tions to the tmdividual holdings of 
these liquid assets in the one year 
1943 will be larger than the indi- 
vidual and corporate accumulations 
during the two-year period April 
1917 to June 1919, including all of 
World War I. 

These funds constitute a reserve 
out of which people will be able to 


there will be a frantic attempt to 
buy more goods than can be pro- 
duced, thereby causing inflation. 

The major problem immediately 
after the war will not be to create 
purchasing power but to control it. 
The transition from war production 
to a high level of employment in the 
production of civilian goods presents 
serious difficulties, the solution of 
which will not be easy. But the 
threat of another depression of the 
1932 variety immediately after the 
war is not one of them. 


The Capital Goods Market 


So far we have been talking about 
the demand for consumer goods. 
How about the capital goods mar- 
ket? The outlays for manufacturing 











buy things that have not been avail- 


able during the war. Or to main- 
tain their current consumption ex- 
penditures in spite of temporary 
unemployment. More important, 
however, is that they will enable the 
consumer to spend more of his cur- 
rent income after the war. He will 
have already accumulated his re- 
serves against a rainy day. 

Since the production of goods 
after the war will in large measure 
provide the wages and other income 
to pay for those goods the added 
buying power of these accumulated 
funds assumes very large propor- 
tions. The net expenditure of even 
a small part of these reserves in any 
one year will create a demand for 
all of the goods produced. The real 
danger is not that buying power in 
the immediate post-war period will 
be inadequate but that, because of 
this accumulated buying power, 





plant and equipment in 1941 and 
1942 were nearly as large as the 
total of the preceding ten years. Have 
we built most of the new facilities 
we will need for the decade follow- 
ing the war? 

To answer these questions and to 
avoid having our perspective dis- 
torted by particular situations we 
need a picture of the whole capital 
goods market. 

Of the total outlays on producers 
plans and equipment in the four 
years 1937 to 1940 only about one- 
third was in manufacturing and min- 
ing. The various public utilities 
plus agriculture made up another 
third and the balance was in retail 
and wholesale trade, the professions, 
and a host of service industries. 

For the three years 1941 to 1943 
the outlays in manufacturing and 
mining will be almost three times as 
large. There has been no such ex- 
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pansion in other fields which con- 
stituted two-thirds of the pre-war 
total. In fact their 1943 expendi- 
tures will be substantially below the 
pre-war average. These people are 
being told they will have to wait 
until after the war to buy many of 
the new facilities they need. 

The same discrepancies exist 
within manufacturing. Those indus- 
tries which provided most of the 
pre-war market for capital goods 
have been starved by the war. They 
include food, textiles, lumber, fur- 
niture, paper, printing, stone, clay 
and glass products and a number of 
other industries. Some of these war 
plants are readily convertible to 
civilian production at moderate cost. 
Many of them are not. 


lines of business. But don’t write 
off the capital goods market as a 
total loss. It offers some interesting 
possibilities. 


The Reconversion Period 


So far we have indicated a poten- 
tial volume of production far above 
any pre-war level. 

The potential demand for that out- 
put exists in the form of (a) the de- 
ferred demand for goods not avail- 
able during the war; (b) the desire 
of consumers to increase their scale 
of living in line with the higher in- 
comes that go with full production ; 
and, (c) the need for new plant and 
equipment in many fields in order to 
increase capacity and to lower costs. 

The necessary buying power will 





Don’t forget that the present na- 
tional output would have been im- 
possible without the enormous out- 
lays for new plant and equipment in 
war industries. Aside from the diffi- 
culty of converting these plants to 
civilian use, there are other reasons 
why this expansion will not be ade- 
quate to turn out an equally large 
volume of civilian goods. Multiple 
shift operations, long hours of over- 
time, and the overloading of inade- 
quate and obsolete equipment are 
not likely to be any more popular or 
more practical after the war than 
before. In general, the physical 
plant of the country is being operated 
at considerably more than the opti- 
mum rate which would prevail if 
business were free to reduce costs 
by building new plants or buying 
additional equipment. 

Of course war-time expansion will 
leave difficult situations for some 


exist in the high incomes which 
people will have at the end of the 
war supplemented by the enormous 
accumulation of savings which will 
help to tide them over the recon- 
version period and by accumulation 
of corporate reserves to be spent for 
reconversion. 

There is not time to discuss the 
similar accumulation of demands in 
foreign markets which is another 
favorable influence. At this point 
you could call me an optimist. The 
whole picture is not quite so rosy. 

The real danger is not another 
1932 depression immediately after 
the war. The real danger is a 
peculiar combination of boom and 
depression. The maladjustments 
brought about by the war may leave 
business unprepared to produce in 
adequate quantity those goods which 
consumers will want. Thus certain 
industries and communities may 
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have large numbers of unemployed 
while others have a demand for 
more than they can produce. 

To the extent that there is un- 
employment because of bottlenecks 
in physical plant, because the mar- 
keting, engineering and organization 
problems of conversion to peace- 
time output have not been solved, 
because people are slow to move 
from depressed areas to communi- 
ties where there are employment 
opportunities ; the purchasing power 
of incomes created by full produc- 
tion will no longer exist. 

The term reconversion as applied 
to these problems is misleading. The 
mere reconstruction of an automo- 
bile assembly-line, difficult as that 
may be, is a small part of the job. 

About four-fifths of all the civil- 
ians now employed are still in ci- 
vilian production or in war produc- 
tion so similar to pre-war civilian 
output that no serious plant recon- 
version is involved. This includes 
agriculture, the utilities, most retail 
and wholesale trade, a broad group 
of service industries, the manufac- 
ture of such items as food, clothing, 
fuel, steel, lumber and cement. 

This does not mean that these in- 
dustries do not face serious prob- 
lems in developing markets for a 
greatly expanded production, in 
strengthening their production and 
sales organizations, and in prepar- 
ing to meet changed conditions after 
the war. It does mean that those 
employed in these industries are not 
automatically thrown out of work 
when war production stops. Whether 
they continue to have employment 
depends largely on what happens to 
the other two-tenths of the Nation’s 
manpower. 

One of these tenths is in industries 
largely or wholly converted to war 
production. It includes automobiles, 
refrigerators and office equipment. 
This group faces all of the engineer- 
ing problems in resuming production 
of civilian goods plus the marketing 
problems connected with rebuilding 
a sales organization. 

The remaining tenth of the Na- 
tion’s business contains the most 
serious reconversion problems. The 
output of a number of commodities 
such as airplanes, ships; and explo- 
sives has been expanded so greatly 
for war purposes that there is no 
reasonable possibility of finding 
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@ Better lighting, in the factory, in offices, in trade 
and vocational schools . . . wherever essential productive 
work and training is being done...is one of the “musts” 
in the war production program. That entails wiring and 
rewiring problems that can most easily be solved with 
basic Wiremold Surface Metal Raceway Wiring Systems 
. . . quickly, economically installed on the surface . . . 
with few simple fittings . . . with minimum use of crit- 
ical materials . . . without, in most cases, disturbing 
progress of work. 

Wiremold is Listed by U. L. and conforms to Federal 
Specifications W-R-32 . . . assures safe, permanent in- 
stallation yet can be easily extended or relocated to meet 
the changing needs that will surely come with reconver- 


sion to peace-time operation. 











Typical small office, hospital or hotel room installations 
of WIREMOLD together with PLUGMOLD plug-in- 
anywhere convenience outlet system. 
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Installation in larger office or factory working area, show- 
ing use of WIREMOLD wiring for light, with PLUG- 
MOLD around baseboards and PANCAKE overfloor 


wiring for telephones or power. 





























Installation in executive offices showing PLUGMOLD 
plug-in-anywhere convenience wiring interconnecting with 
PANCAKE overfloor wiring to office machines. 


FORVICTORY 





Write for your copy of the 
Wiremold Catalog and Wiring 
Guide detailing this and other 
Wiremold aids to greater light- 
ing and electrical Am ally The 
Wiremold Company, Hartford 
10, Conn, 
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peace-time markets for more than a 
fraction of present production in the 
same or a closely related line of 
business. 

If these companies are to main- 
tain a large part of their present 
volume of business they must be 
prepared to go into fields which are 
relatively foreign to their present 
operations. The difficulties in the 
way of such a move are very great. 

Fortunately a lot of people can be 
taken out of these war plants and 
put to work in the same communi- 
ties in garages, restaurants, barber 
shops and laundries, providing serv- 
ices which people want but cannot 
get now. The danger is that these 
and many other civilian industries 
will not expand fast enough when 
the necessary manpower and ma- 
terials are again available to them. 

Since the return of men from the 
armed forces will be just about off- 
set by the elimination of overtime, 
and of those civilians who probably 
will not want employment after the 
war, the problem centers around 
getting these two-tenths of the ci- 
vilian manpower back in peace-time 
production before their unemploy- 
ment can affect the market for other 
industries and thereby throw still 
others out of work. 

Some unemployment in the tran- 
sition period appears inevitable. 
Whether it can be held to manage- 
able proportions depends on (a) the 
preparations by individual businesses 
to resume civilian production on an 
expanded scale as soon as possible; 
(b) the possibility that as the war 
progresses some steps toward recon- 
version can be taken before hostili- 
ties cease; and, (c) the purchasing 
power in the hands of consumers 
and the confidence to spend it. 

In addition to the consumer’s ac- 
cumulation of liquid assets there are 
unemployment insurance, special 
payments to returning service men 
and certain other forms of relief for 
those who may be temporarily out 
of work. A reserve of useful public 
works can also be of some help pro- 
vided the projects are ready to start 
at a moment’s notice. 

This aggregate of btiying power 
is quite impressive. But it will be 
inadequate without the confidence 
of the consumer. If he is one of 
those thrown out of work he needs 
all of the assurance that can be 


given that there will be a job waiting 
for him when the reconversion proc- 
ess is completed. 


Potential vs. Effective Demand 


Even if you choose to take an op- 
timistic view of the country’s ability 
to solve these reconversion prob- 
lems, there is no room for the atti- 
tude that the demand for goods after 
the war will be so great that selling 
will be no problem. The demoraliz- 
ing effect of that attitude can ruin 
any sales organization. 

In general, there is nothing auto- 
matic or inevitable about post-war 
markets. The market potential that 
goes with high income and accumu- 
lated buying power needs to be 
translated into effective demand for 
particular goods or services. If not, 
the goods will not be sold, people 
will not be employed and the high 
income will no longer exist. 

A peace-time level of production 
which approaches the capacity of 
available manpower after the war 
means a substantial increase over 
pre-war standards of living. To 
reach this higher standard of living, 
people must be' persuaded to buy 
more things than they ever had 
before. 

Granting that human wants are 
inexhaustible there is also inertia 
to change. When the average fam- 
ily which used to have $1,000 in- 
come suddenly finds itself with 
$2,500 it does not automatically ad- 
just its diet, housing and other ex- 
penditures in line with those families 
which had $2,500. Even before the 
war there were notorious examples 
of consumer groups who did not 
know what to do with an increase in 
income and, therefore, quit working 
full time. 

This is a challenge to business 
enterprise. It calls for better mar- 
keting analysis, more imagination 
and ingenuity in developing new 
products or new markets for old 
ones, more strenuous efforts to im- 
prove promotion and distribution 
methods. 


The New Mass Market 


The increase in living standards 
does not mean a uniform increase 
over the pre-war volume of business 
with the same products sold through 
the same distribution channels to 
the same income groups. Entirely 
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aside from new technological devel- 
opments, such a large increase in 
consumer buying power would in 
itself create potential markets that 
would differ from pre-war condi- 
tions in many other respects than 
mere size. You need to understand 
how this affects your business. 

There is no time here to more 
than hint at some of the possibilities. 
According to one study the average 
family with an income of $2,000 to 
$3,000 before the war spent about 
four times as much as the family 
with less than $1,000. It spent only 
two and one-half times as much for 
food but the expenditures in res- 
taurants and other eating places 
went up fifteen to twenty times. 

Expenditures on some _ other 
items, such as fuel, increased com- 
paratively little at the higher in- 
come level but telephone and laundry 
service increased more than ten 
times. Expenditures on purchase 
and operation of automobiles were 
ten times as large. 

Even as recently as 1940 about 
one-third of all the families and in- 
dividual consumers in this country 
had incomes of less than $1,000. 
Eighty to ninety percent had in- 
comes of less than $3,000. 

This was the mass market. If 
mass production could not reduce 
the cost of an item so people within 
this income range could afford to 
buy in quantity then mass produc- 
tion was out of the question. This 
severely limited the possibilities for 
many businesses. 

Today the people with incomes 
of less than $1,000 have become rel- 
atively unimportant as a market for 
goods. The mass market is in the 
$1,000 to $4,000 range. What possi- 
bilities would the continuation of 
this level open up for your business 
after the war? 

In closing, I want to reemphasize 
the dominant importance of dis- 
tribution problems. Reconversion is 
going to be difficult from any angle. 
But intelligent post-war planning 
requires first of all a thorough un- 
derstanding of your market. It re- 
quires information on market poten- 
tials and marketing processes which 
frequently does not now exist. It 
means a great deal more time and 
effort spent on commercial research. 
The Department of Commerce can 
help but it is primarily up to you. 
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ow Wholesalers and Electrical 


To Help Win the War— 


It’s a four-lane highway with WPB, the electrical wholesaler, 


the electrical contractor and the electrical inspector — all 





working together in the same direction — that will carry us 


to maximum war production and sound peace time business 








that ever since we 

entered into the shooting stage 

of this war, there is more and 
more demand for ships, planes, 
tanks, munitions of all kinds, and 
consequently a greater demand for 
all of our critical materials including 
copper. Then, when we consider 
that there are 2,000,000 pounds of 
copper in an airplane carrier or a 
battleship, that 2,000 
pounds of copper in every plane, 
that we used over one billion pounds 
of copper last year in making shells 
and cartridges, when we consider 
that all our Allies depend almost 
entirely on us for their supply of 


T appears 


there are 


copper, it is a wonder that we can 
supply all of our war requirements 
and still have something left for 
civilian use. 

\lthough it may seem like a para- 
dox, when we consider these condi- 
tions, the electrical wholesaler is in 
a better position today to deliver 
construction material to war indus- 
tries and essential civilian require- 
ments than he was a year ago, and— 
there is a reason for this. 

At the outset of our war program, 
the powers that be in Washington 
decided that all supplies should be 
purchased from the manufacturer 
and that there was no place in the 
picture for the electrical wholesaler. 
They started out on this basis and 
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very soon discovered that manufac- 
turers were producing for orders 
only. They couldn’t keep up with 
their orders; they couldn’t accumu- 
late a stock, and their deliveries on 
these urgent orders would be delayed 
for many months. 

The electrical wholesaler stepped 
into the breach and made immediate 
deliveries to all of these essential war 
factories so that their work went on. 
This continued until there was a 
change of heart in Washington and 
the electrical wholesaler was recog- 
nized as a part of the picture. When 
the Controlled Materials Plan came 
into effect, the electrical wholesaler 
was classified as a part of it, as a 
warehouse to make immediate de- 
liveries to these war industries. 

Chicago is a hot spot in war pro- 
duction and the electrical wholesaler 
industry in Chicago has been recog- 
nized as an essential industry. 

There has been a change of think- 
ing, too, along other lines in Wash- 
ington. Officials realize at the pres- 
ent time that the program 
cannot be supported without a solid 
civilian economy. They realize that 
we can’t win this war by burning 
down our own civilian buildings. In 
the early stages of this war program, 
you heard from the 
Production and from other 
agencies who said “There isn’t a 


war 


orators 
3oard 


War 


pound of copper for civilians. If 
you have a dangerous condition in 
your home, shut off the light and 
burn candles. They were good 
enough for your grandfather and 
they’re good enough for you.” 

In contrast with that attitude in 
the last year or so many Washington 
officials have changed their whole 
thinking to the effect that they fully 
realize that certain civilian require- 
ments must be taken care of and con- 
sequently, rules and regulations have 
been modified according to this line 
of thinking. 

There is a recent ruling, CMP-9, 
that went into effect just a few days 
ago. This provides that all retailers, 
repair men, electricians, can buy 
copper wire to the amount of $33.00 
a month on their own certified order 
only, without further approval from 
the War Production Board. This 
will give these dealers a stock of 
wires and cords so that they can 
maintain the equipment in the home 
in a fairly safe condition. 

[ have heard it said that there 
isn’t any lamp cord. There is more 
than you think there is, for the 
that lamp cord has been 
frozen in the wholesaler’s stock. He 
was not permitted to deliver lamp 
cord unless he had the proper prior- 
ities. These retail dealers could give 
him no priority and consequently 


reason 
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Inspectors 


and 





Can Cooperate 


Build Peacetime Business’ 





By A. J. McGivern Managing Director, 


Chicago Electrical Wholesalers Association 


his stock was frozen. This new order 
will release that lamp cord for sale 
and you will be surprised how freely 
you will find it on dealers’ counters 
in the near future. 

There is another spot where the 
War Production Board has cut red 
tape and simplified matters a great 
deal. 

Order CMP-5 gives what you 
might call automatic priorities to all 
business concerns, giving them the 
right, within the limitations speci- 
fied, to extend their order without 
further priorities and-obtain every- 
thing that they need in the electrical 
line with the exception of controlled 
materials. Now, the wholesaler’s 
stock of rubber-covered wire or 
copper wire is the only item of con- 
trolled materials they carry or sell. 





*4n address delivered before the Inter- 
national Association of Electrical In- 
Spectors 


This Order CMP-5 lists manu- 
facturers of war products; those 
listed in Schedules 1 and 2 can buy 
controlled material, which is rub- 
ber-covered wire, for their mainten- 
ance and repair requirements, within 
the limits that are specified, so that 
they are taken care of all right at 
the present time in keeping their 
installations safe. 

We now come to what has been 
in the past the most critical require- 
We have all 


realized from the very beginning of 


ment of copper wire. 


this program that there wasn’t cop- 
per wire for the civilian industries, 
such as hotels, restaurants, office 
buildings and whatnot. Yet with 
your cooperation, we can prevent 
undue danger by following this plan. 

I know that you have all read our 
President’s proclamation designat- 
ing Fire Prevention Week from 
October 3 to October 9 and how he 
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stressed the fact that fires must be 
reduced and everything possible 
done to reduce this fire loss. In that 
direction we can do a great deal but 
it needs four-way cooperation 
between the inspector, the War 
Production Board, the electrical 
contractor and the electrical whole- 
saler. 

The procedure will work about 
like this. In the past, whenever an 
inspector found a hazardous condi- 
tion, it has been his custom to follow 
existing rules and ordinances, give 
the man a warning, if necessary, 
condemn the building or shut off the 
current. 

To-day, where you have an unsafe 
condition in any of these civilian 
buildings, I would suggest that you 
go to the owner of that building and 
say, “John, you have a hazardous 
condition here in your electric wir- 
ing. You are apt to burn your 
building down.” “Well,” John says, 
“T can’t do anything about it. I 
can’t get the copper wire.” 

Your response should be, “Let me 
help you.” Then you simply write 
him a letter outlining the hazardous 
condition that exists in his building 
and suggest the changes that should 
be made to correct that condition. 
Then tell this owner to call in his 
electrical contractor and have him 
survey the job and make out a list of 
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Tow WAKEFIELD é2éuge you more 


FLUORESCENT UNITS USING WOOD 


THE Captacu 


Low cost. .4-Lamp unit 


THE DEACOM 


Shielded . . 4-lamp unit 


THE Grenadier 


Shielded . . 2-lamp unit 


to supplement 


Te LA 


.. for war plant or 
other “essential”’ lighting 


LET THEM HELP YOU ON 
“ESSENTIAL” LIGHTING JOBS 


Redesigned to meet the requirements of the 
War Production Board, these Wakefield 


Simple and attractive in design, they are 
especially good for lighting war plant 
offices, drafting rooms and other essential 
uses permitted by WPB. 


units are now available to help you meet 
the needs of your customers. 


Similar in lighting performance to the popu- 
lar Wakefield units whose names they bear, 


They are built to give the kind of service 
you expect from Wakefield . . . fit compan- 
ions for the well-known ADMIRAL. And 
they are Underwriters and Fleur- 


O-Lier approved. Get full details ‘Kom 


to help you serve your customers. (! 


these new units make use of wood and 
glass to help conserve critical materials. 


THE F. W. Wake 


ield srass company 
|RED{ ] SPOT LIGHTING FOR WAR PRODUCTION ... FOR PEACETIME FUTURE 
VERMILION, OHIO 
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the wire that will be required, in 
lengths and sizes, to make that job 
safe. Then tell the owner to make 
an application to the War Produc- 
tion Board for a priority to get that 
wire. 

When that application is supported 
by your letter and by the letter from 
the contractor, that application will 
be approved, a priority will be 
assigned sufficient to enable the 
the wholesaler to make immediate 
delivery, the work can be started and 
that unsafe condition can be cor- 
rected in a very short time. It is 
just that simple. 

Now, there are two general classes 
in the unsafe conditions that you 
will find. Maintenance and repair 
means repairs to the existing install- 
ation as it is, without improvements 
or extensions. Wire for such use is 
applied for on a PD-1-A application. 


As I said, it will be approved 
promptly. 
You will find other conditions, 


and I suppose a great many of them 
where wires are overloaded. It 
might be an office building where 
they have taken on three or four 
floors of tenants more than they 
usually have, they have all put in 
more lights than the building was 
designed for and, as a result, the 
copper feed wires are running hot, 
the switch is hot, the insulation is 
being fried out of the wires and a 
fire is apt to happen at most any 
time. 

Or you might find a similar con- 
dition in an industrial building 
where they have added power and 
light so that they have an overloaded 
condition on the feed wires. 

That requires an improvement, 
which comes under L-41. The appli- 
cation is made on Form 200-C. But 
don’t let that worry you. Your pro- 
cedure in either case will be exactly 
the same and in either case approval 
and the supply of wire will be fur- 
nished promptly. 

Now, when I speak of electrical 
inspectors, I don’t mean municipal 
inspectors only. We have insurance 
inspectors; we have utility inspec- 
ors. Their certification of an unsafe 
condition will be just the same with 
the War Production Board, because 
you are all working on the same 
lines. There isn’t a one of you who 
has any objective in your business 
life other than the protection of life 


and property. That is why the War 
Production Board will welcome your 
cooperation. 

They have only a limited amount 
of copper that they can allocate for 
civilian buildings. They want to put 
it where it will do the most good. 
They have many phony applications. 
For instance, you might find a build- 
ing that would want to put some ex- 





tensions in the lighting system for 
their own convenience. 


You might 
find some who want to increase their 
lighting for decorative effect, and 
you will find others who would like 
to make a PD-1-A application for a 
nice little stock of wire because they 
might want to use it sometime. 

Now, copper is too scarce to give 
out for any such purposes. With 
your privileges, you have a responsi- 
bility, and I feel very sure that no 
electrical inspector would lend his 
endorsement to help anyone get a 
supply of wire where he didn’t know 
that a hazardous condition existed. 
In this way, I have told the War 
Production Board that if they ap- 
prove these applications for wire to 
correct hazardous conditions, forti- 
fied by a letter from the inspector 
and from the contractor, that the 
buildings can be maintained safely 
and that not a single pound of copper 
will be lost or wasted. 
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Now, with this program, I think 
you can change your attitude. I 
know that in the past, when you 
have found these hazardous condi- 
tions, you have winked at them and 
said, “What is the use? Nothing 
can be done about them.” Some- 
thing can be done about them now. 
You should review your territories, 
find those cases where hazardous 
conditions exist, operate on the plan 
that I have suggested, see to it that 
there is not a hazardous condition 
in electric wiring in your territory. 

While I am talking about the pro- 
tection of civilian buildings, there is 
something else I want to mention, 
and maybe this is the right time. 

The war program looks as if vic- 
tory will not be delayed too long. At 
the present time you are permitting 
many deviations from the National 
Electrical Code and local codes in 
electric wiring. It is absolutely 
proper that you should do this to 
conserve critical materials and to 
help the war efforts, but when this 
mess is over, there will be many who 
will come to you and say, “We have 
a big stock of this sub-standard ma- 
terial and we would like to have 
your war regulations extended for 
a time so we can use up some of this 
stock.” 

I want to say in behalf of the 
electrical wholesalers—and I know 
that I speak for a great majority of 
them—that when that time comes, 
it will be their preference to take 
their loss at once on any _ sub- 
standard materials they may have, 
so that you may immediately return 
to your standard National and local 
codes just as soon as the restrictions 
are removed on the sale and use of 
critical materials. 

And another thing. It has been 
eminently just and proper for you, 
in the conservation of critical 
materials, to issue temporary per- 
mits for wiring that deviate from the 
requirements in your local ordi- 
nances, and again, when this mess 
is over, it is our hope that you will 
pull in those temporary permits and 
see to it that those buildings are re- 
wired according to your ordinances. 
This will give those buildings the 
protection that is provided in your 
codes and it will give our electric 
wiremen who are in our armed 
forces something to do when they 
come back home. 















"IT'S GOT TO BE READY 
BY CHRISTMAS!” 


This caption and picture are from the eye- 
catching Toastmaster advertisement appearing 
in: 

Saturday Evening Post, December 4 

Life, December 13 

Collier’s, December 18 

with a total audience estimated to be more 
than 50,000,000 


The Demand Will Be Greater Than Ever .. . 


Distributors, and their salesmen, can look forward to a tremendous postwar demand 
for Toastmaster toasters. Today, only navy munitions flow from the Toastmaster production 
lines. Preference, however, for America’s number one Christmas gift, is growing and accu- 
mulating as a result of a far reaching wartime program as follows: 


TOASTMASTER’S national advertising in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Life, and Collier’s keeps alive in the public mind a desire to own 
Toastmaster toasters. 

TOASTMASTER’S service program creates profitable work to tide your 


dealers over this period of merchandise scarcity and at the same 
time keeps their customers coming into their stores. 





TOASTMASTER’S trade paper advertising keeps your dealers, whom 
you see less frequently now, conscious of the postwar potentialities 
of Toastmaster* toasters. 


TOASTMASTER Zocstexa 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
* “TOASTMASTER”’ is a registered trademark of McGraw ELectric Company, Toastmaster Prod- 
ucts Division, Elgin, Ill. Copyright 1943, McGraw Electric Co., manufacturers of Buss Electric 


Fuses, Clark Electric Water Heaters and Toastmaster Products. 
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Appliance Maker Gives Green Light 
To Independent Postwar Distributors 








J. H. Rasmussen 


HE following program was outlined by James H. 

Rasmussen, commercial manager of The Crosley 

Corporation, when he addressed delegates to the 
War Conference of the National Wholesale Hardware 
Association and the American Hardware Manufactur- 
ers’ Association at the Hotel Commodore in New York 
City. 

“We agree with those who believe that there is a 
great pent-up demand for radio and appliances,” Mr. 
Rasmussen said. “We believe that the volume of sales 
will be even larger, for at least a short time after 
unlimited production starts, than it was in 1941. 

“Like practically every other major manufacturer, we 
propose to do more business on the products we for- 
merly sold for two reasons: (1) Because the market will 
be larger; and (2) because we are preparing to secure 
a larger percentage of the total business. 
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By J. H. Rasmussen 


“We have come to the conclusion that, if we are to 
keep our peak force of 8,000 persons employed after 
the flush of the pent-up demand has been satisffed, we 
must develop markets we haven’t formerly been in and 
that means we must produce new products. 

“Some of these products which will be new to us will 
also be new to industry, or practically new, because the 
market had hardly been scratched. 

“We will continue to produce home radios and tele- 
vision, when it comes. We will continue to produce 
electric refrigerators and, being in the refrigerator busi- 
ness, it is logical that we enter the room-cooler field, 
which was just beginning to come into its own in 1941. 

“There will be a big demand for frozen food cabinets. 
Again, that’s a field we fit into, because we are in the 
refrigerator business. 

“We plan on enlarged activity in the gas and electric 
range business, as well as in the washer and ironer busi- 
ness, including an automatic washer. 

“We are very much interested in the electric dish- 
washer. We think that’s going to be a big field when 
we can develop one that really does the job and at a 
price that people will pay. A housewife spends three 
times as much time each week in washing dishes as she 
does in washing clothes. 

“These are sor e of the products we are studying 
carefully—there are others. 

“This diversified product program is not an over- 
night program. We will not start production on all 
these products the day the war ends. It may be a five- 
year or ten-year program. 

“We will manufacture first those items which we 
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with the 


SEASONING 





Gee, when the boss came around an’ said it was time to be thinkin’ 
about sendin’ the Season’s Greetin’s to all our Distributor pals the 
leaves was still on the trees Anyway, here’s the list of T & B 
Christmas wishes I wrote out for one an’ all More prompt-payin’ 
business from war contractors, big an’ little % More guys phonin’ in 
for maintenance an’ repair numbers x More calls for over-the- 
counter staples More appreciation of your war services with love 
an’ kisses from Uncle Sam More customers thankin’ you for 
expeditin’ their orders More gettin’ your foot in the door of post- 
war re-converters More old business friends welcomin’ a friendly 
call from you An’ more freedom from worry in this giddy new 
year ahead These wishes come from all of us at Thomas €& Betts 
where we’re continuin’ to dish out electrical fittin’s for you Whole- 


salers to distribute. 
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formerly produced. We will add new items, one at a 
time, as we are sure they are ready for production, and 
when we know that our distributors are ready to absorb 
them into their programs. 

“We believe that we can maintain our employment 
during the transition period when we are still producing 
war materials and are getting back on civilian produc- 
tion. However, we will require the addition of these 
new products to maintain our employment, when the 
unusual volume which will result from the pent-up 
demand starts back to normal, and we are no longer 
producing any military material. 


Lowering of Distribution Costs 


“Distribution costs in our industry have been reduced 
considerably during the past ten years. They are low 
now ; much lower than in many other industries. How- 
ever, if working together, we can learn how to make a 
fair profit at a reduced cost of distribution from the 
factory, from the distributor and from the dealer, and 
still give efficient service—then we will be prepared to 
make a still further contribution to industry and con- 
sumers alike. 

“Distributor profits are not too large; costs must be 
reduced before we can start talking about reducing 
margins. 

“Some manufacturers have decided to handle all or a 
substantial part of their distribution thorough factory 
branches. Some time ago, we announced that there 
would be no change in our program—that we be- 
lieve in the independent distributor. 

“This is not a subject which is new to The Crosley 
Corporation. We have operated branches in several 
sections of the country, some for more than twelve years. 
We have been actively studying this phase of our busi- 
ness in our post-war planning program for more than 
a year. 


Independents Give Better Over-All Service 





“Our considered opinion is that independently- | 


owned and operated distributorships will deliver | 


a better over-all service to the trade and to the | 


consumers alike, because: 

(1) Small business is the basis for the American 
system of free enterprise. 

(2) Distributors, with their own money invested in 
the business, will give better service, as they have more 
at stake. 

(3) And independent distributor knows more about 
local conditions in his home town and can be of more 
direct help to dealers. 

(4) Factory managers are inclined to “yes” the 
factory, while independent distributors are more free 
to criticize, constructively. 

(5) An independent distributor’s employees render 


better service because final authority is in the local | 


operation. 

“There will always be a place in American business 
for progressive independent distributors who have the 
foresight and the ability to meet successfully the ever- 
changing conditions of the industry. We at Crosley 
believe in their future and shall direct our merchandis- 
ing policies accordingly.” 
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HOLESALERS 





IN REVERSE: The cartoon on the front- cover of the July 
1940 issue of WHOLESALER’s SALESMAN showed a salesman in 
the act of applying somewhat strenuous methods, to get a 
signature to an order. Mr. Verrall Moe, sales manager, Moe 
Brothers Manufacturing Co., Fort Atkinson, Wis., writes us: 
“In July 1940 you had quite a lively cartoon on the cover which 
made a big hit with our Designing Department and it was put up 


on the wall where it has been ever since. 
“Lately, the Designing Department has heard so much about the 


Sales Department being pestered with orders that the attached cartoon 
is the result of this inspiration. 
“Tf you would like to use it anywhere, you are welcome t lo so 


with the compliments of our Designing Department.” 
We are reproducing both, our original cover and the wartime 
reverse which it inspired, with our compliments to the artist 


who brought the cartoon up to date and with our thanks to 
Mr. Moe. 
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CROUSE-HINDS 
Thermostat Condulets 


For Heating, Air Conditioning, Refrigeration’ 


FOR HAZARDOUS LOCATIONS 
Explosion-Proof and Dust-Tight — 


Suitable for use in atmospheres containing 
ethyl ether vapor; gasoline, naptha, petroleum, 
benzol, alcohols, acetone, lacquer solvent 
vapors and natural gas; metal dust; carbon 
black, coal or coke dust; grain dust; combus- 
tible fibers. 


Type HRC 


Mercury tube switch. 

Threaded flame-tight cover. 

Through feed 2-inch union hubs. Either hub can be capped. 
Accurate thermometer {or indicating room temperature. 


Locking arrangement can be furnished to prevent regulating by 
unauthorized persons. 


Listed in Condulet Catalog No. 2500, Section 85, Page 50-3. 


Type HR 


Contactor snap switch. 

Ground surface flame-tight cover. 

Reversible. °%-inch hub can be at top, bottom, or either side. 
Accurate thermometer for indicating room temperature. 
Regulating knob removable to prevent unauthorized regulating. 


Listed in Condulet Catalog No. 2500, Section 85, Page 50-4. 


FOR NON-HAZARDOUS LOCATIONS 
Type FHRC 


Mercury tube switch. 


Through feed *%-inch hubs flush with top and bottom of body. Remov- 
able plug for either hub. 


Accurate thermometer for indicating room temperature. 


Locking arrangement can be furnished so thermostat can only be 
regulated by authorized persons. 


Listed in Condulet Catalog No. 2500, Section 50, Page 22B. 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Offices: Birmingham — Boston — Chicago — Cincinnati — Cleveland —Dallas — Denver — Detroit — Houston — Indianapolis — Kansas City 


Los Angeles Milwaukee Minneapolis -New York —Philadelphia— Pittsburgh —San Francisco —Seattle —St. Loui Washington 
Resident Product Engineers: Albany — Atlanta — Charlotte —New Orleans 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Main Office and Plant: TORONTO, ONT. 
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VOLT X-RAYS 
MEDICAL 
PPLICATIONS 
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NOTE —THE LIMITS OF THE REGIONS INDICATED 
ARE APPROXIMATE AND SHOULD NOT BE 
CONSIDERED AS SHARPLY DEFINED. 
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PART Ill 


ELECTROMAGNETIC RADIATION continues: 





Chapter 11 


Subsonic and Slow Oscillations 


At the extreme right end of the electromagnetic 
wave range diagram, we find radiations having the 
opposite characteristics of cosmic rays. That is, 
they are extremely long waves of very low vibra- 
tion frequency. Although the slowest frequency 
indicated is 10 per second or 10 cycles, it is pos- 
sible to produce slower ones since such oscillations 
are generated by a coil of wire rotating in a mag- 
netic field and the rotation can, of course, be made 
slow enough to barely move the coil. Such very 
low frequency and long wavelength electromag- 
netic radiations, however, are very difficult to ob- 
tain, requiring a long antenna and special equip- 
ment. They have little if any practical commer- 
cial value at present, but they do serve in certain 
experimental work. 

Slow oscillations called subsonic are not electro- 
magnetic radiations at all, but are sound waves 
too slow in pitch to be audible. Although they 
may have the same frequency as slow electro- 
magnetic oscillations, they should not be confused 
with them as there is a vast difference in the char- 
acter of each. They will be discussed further, 
shortly. 

It was indicated in Chapter 6, in the general 
discussion of electromagnetic waves, that such 
Waves are moving electric and magnetic fields and 
originate with the movement of electrons. Since 
electric current involves the flow of electrons from 
negative to positive, and since a magnetic field is 
produced around a wire through which electrons 
are flowing, it follows that pulses or waves can be 
made to radiate away from a wire with every 
alternation of the generator. Alternating current 
is most frequently generated at 60 cycles, al- 
though 50, 40 and 25 cycles are occasionally 
found in this country and more often in foreign 
countries. Frequencies higher than 60 cycles are 
usually generated for special purposes. ‘Thus, 
we may have electromagnetic waves of 25, 40 or 
60 cycle frequency, whichever the case may be, or 
some intermediate or higher frequency depending 
upon the generator design and speed. 
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These waves can be detected mechanically, 
electrically, magnetically or through certain ther- 
mal effects of alternating currents. The upper or 
higher frequency limit of the slow oscillation 
region is established, more or less, by the ability 
to mechanically rotate a coil in a magnetic field. 
This ability is restricted by friction and other na- 
tural laws so that the upper limit of 10,000 alter- 
nations per second (10 kilocycles), as indicated in 
the diagram of the range of electromagnetic 
waves, is an arbitrary one. The top speeds of 
practical centrifuges used in medical work are in 
the order of only about 2000 revolutions per sec- 
ond, although experimental devices have been de- 
veloped which will whirl in air at nearly a million 
revolutions per minute. 
that to obtain higher 


It is obvious therefore 
frequency oscillations a 
method other than the mechanical rotation of a 
coil of wire in a magnetic field must be employed. 

During the discussion of resonance in Chapter 
5, it was pointed out that a condenser or capacitor 
can be made to charge and discharge back and 
forth from one side to the other, and that such 
‘‘see-saw”’ oscillations are very rapid as compared 
to those produced mechanically. This method pro- 
vides the higher frequencies and will be discussed 
more in detail later on. 


Supersonics 


Strictly speaking, the subject of Supersonics (or 
Subsonics) does not belong in a discussion of elec- 
tromagnetic waves. Supersonic waves are sound 
waves of a vibrating frequency (pitch) too high to 
be heard, and as such, require a medium such as 
air or water through which to travel, whereas 
electromagnetic radiations require no medium. 
But since supersonic frequencies fall between the 
region of slow oscillations and radio waves, and 
since electron tubes are involved in their produc- 
tion and control, we can consider them briefly here. 

The average human ear is capable of hearing 
the deep sound produced by vibrations as low as 
about 20 to 25 per second or 20-25 cycles. Below 
that, the motion of a vibrating object or string 
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SCHWARZE-FARADAY 


(dud Fede Signed 


are instantly interchangeable 


HOW your customers how to simplify their plant signals—and save 

at the same time—with the ultra-modern Schwarze-Faraday UNI- 
PACT feature! One outlet, with a single adapter-plate allows instant 
plugging in of a Bell, Horn, or Kodaire to meet changing plant con- 
ditions. 


AUDIBLE SIGNALS OF ALL TYPES— The Schwarze-Faraday complete line 
provides for every particular plant need that may arise. Included are 
Horns, Bells, Buzzers, Air-Trumpets, Kodaires and Chimes—each a 
triumph in modern design and dependability. 


ASK OUR ENGINEERS— Our factory-trained engineering staff will gladly 
aid you in designing the most efficient installation to meet your custom- 
ers individual requirements. 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOG—Completely indexed, illustrated, and ex- 
ceptionally easy to use, our new catalog provides an invaluable reference 
guide for all your signal problems. 


SIGNAL 




















They all fit the same 
adapter-plate | 


UNI-PACT HORNS 
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UNI-PACT KODAIRES I 





The Dead-Front Adapier-Plate 
is a part of each UNI-PACT 
signal assembly. It is identical 
for all sizes and fits each one 
without change of electrical 
connections. 


UNI-PACT SAVES TIME, 


MAINTENANCE AND 
INSTALLATION COSTS 











SCHWARZE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
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A PRIMER OF 


might be seen and felt, but no audible sound is 
produced and the frequencies are termed subsonic. 

The upper limit of audible sound is somewhere 
in the order of 20,000 vibrations per second or 20 
kilocycles. At about 15 kc the sound is so shrill 
as to be most annoying; at 18 kc it begins to fade 
from audiblity; and at 20 ke there is no sound at 
all that the human ear can detect although the 
hearing organs of other animals, birds and insects 
may be able to do so. This region of sound waves 
too high in pitch to be heard is called the super- 
sonic region. 

These waves can be produced electrically with 
a coil and a metal disc which vibrates at the re- 
quired frequencies or with certain types of crys- 
tals. They can be focused or sent out in a beam 
similar to the way audible sound waves can be di- 
rected with a megaphone. Supersonic waves, 
however, being of shorter wavelengths than sound 
waves, can be controlled much more sharply, par- 
ticularly if traveling through water since they are 
not dispersed or spread out as readily by the 
medium through which they are passing. 

Thus it is possible to send out a “beam” of sup- 
ersonic waves. Underwater detection involves 
such a method of locating submarines, reefs and 
other submerged objects, and depth-finding with 
supersonic waves is quite well established. The 
method involves the calculation of distance in 
accordance with the speed of the supersonic im- 
pulse to the floor of the sea or to the submerged 
object, and its echo back. As was stated in the sec- 
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Supersonic impulses sent to the ocean floor travel down and 
echo back at a constant speed so that accurate calculation of 
the depth can be made. 
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tion on Sound Waves, in Chapter 6, such waves 
travel at the rate of 1088 feet per second in air 
at 32°F. and a little over 4000 feet per second in 
water. This is much slower of course than elec- 
tromagnetic wave speed at 186,000 miles per 
second. Supersonic waves travel at the same rate 
as sound waves in various mediums of transmis- 
sion, since they are identical except for frequency 
and wavelength. 

The technique of determining marine depths 
requires that extremely short packets of super- 
sonic waves to be sent to the ocean floor. Other- 
wise, if the duration of the impulse were long, a 
“blurring” reception would result with consequent 
inaccurate calculations of the depth. These in- 
stantaneous impulses are sent down at regular 
intervals and echo back to the receiving device so 
that the time interval required is in direct propor- 
tion to the distance they travel. 

The electron tube which controls the duration 
of the supersonic impulse and the frequency of 
them is called a strobotron. These act as “trig- 
ger’ tubes for the supersonic wave beam gener- 
ator and will be described more in detail in Part 


IV. 


Radio Waves 


The electromagnetic waves used in radio extend 
from the slow oscillation region to an indefinite 
limit which approaches infra-red radiation. The 
frequencies range from about ten kilocycles to the 
region around 10,000 megacycles (thus far), and 
the wavelengths from 30 to 40 thousand meters to 
a small fraction of a centimeter. Different bands 
in this radio wave portion of the electromagnetic 
spectrum are used for different types of radio com- 
munication depending upon how their characteris- 
tics can best be utilized. 

When commercial radio communication first be- 
came practical it was believed that the longer 
wavelengths and lower frequencies could be trans- 
mitted farther ind more reliably than the shorter 
ones, and transoceanic wireless utilized a band em- 
bracing wavelengths of from 3 to 30 thousand 
meters and frequencies from about 10 to 100 kilo- 
cycles. Amateur radio operators, at that time con- 
sidered of secondary importance by some, were 
assigned a band of shorter wavelengths and higher 
frequencies so as not to interfere with commercial 
communication. The amateurs, however, proved 
their worth by determined and persistent work 
and it was soon found that their communications 
of short wavelength high frequency energy were 
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‘e eve beard all about it, 


That we ‘d See with delight 
The big twinkling carpet 
O; a city a-light! 


Now --. my sister and I 
Wait still in the dark, 
See only the blackness een 























And hear the guns bark. 
But Christmas i is coming 4 ‘ 
And with it the thrill, P i" 
The promise of Peace a 
And to all men Good WwW ill. 
For one night will come 
When all men are free ; 
The whole city will twinkle h 
For sister and me. % bd 
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Now—Noma Toys! Ask dealers about fascinating NOMA WOODIES ( 
. clever Trains, Trucks, Autos ... full of fun. Also amazing 
Walking Dog .. . just pull his leash! v 


Noma Lights Will Be Back! Their brilliance and gaiety will enliven 
millions of homes again at war’s end. Now their materials go to- 
ward Victory. (A few dealers still have Noma Christmas Lights.) 


NOMA ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO LONDON 
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extending farther around the globe than the com- 
mercial stations using the longer wavelengths. 

Investigations as to the reason for this resulted 
in the discovery that high above the earth there 
exists a multiple layer of ionized (electrically 
charged) gas which acts as a refractor for radio 
waves, bending them back to the earth. If the 
frequencies are too high, however, (above about 
45 megacycles) and the wavelengths too short 
(less than about 8 or 9 meters) the radiations are 
not readily bent back, but pass on through out into 
space. Such layers were referred to in Chapter 9, 
where it was explained that short wavelength 
ultra violet from the sun produced its own protec- 
tive envelope of gas around the earth so that dam- 
age to animal and vegetable life would not result 
from exposure to it. 

These layers of electrically charged gas may 
be found sometimes as low as 30 miles above the 
earth during the daytime or as high as 200 miles or 
more at night. They are called the Kennelly- 
Heaviside layers after those two scientists showed 
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EARTH 


The behavior of radio waves in passing over the carth’s sur- 
face depends on their refraction from the layers of ionized 
gas high above the surface. 


independently of each other that their existence 
was highly probable. They are also known as the 
ionosphere. There have been many interesting 
phenomena observed in conjunction with the iono- 
sphere but we cannot dwell too long upon them 
here. Its effectiveness as a refractor of electro- 
magnetic waves varies quite widely from time to 
time. Since it is produced by radiations from the 
sun it is obvious that changes in the sun’s surface 
(sunspots) will affect its ability to send radio 
waves back to the earth. While long distance, long 
wavelength transmission is usually not as good 
during the day as at night, the reverse is often 
true with short wavelength transmission. Since 
the layers are not always consistent as far as thick- 
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ness or density is concerned, their effectiveness as 
a refractor of radio waves continually fluctuates, 
which accounts to some extent for the fading of 
short wave transoceanic signals. It is interesting 
to note also that short wave transmission is often 
less effective at relatively short distances than at 
greater distances of several hundred miles. This 
circular band of poor or no reception around a 
short wave transmitter has been referred to as 
‘skip distance” and results from the fact that 
radiations traveling nearly straight upward from 
the tranmitting antenna are not refracted back 
to the earth as readily as those striking the layers 
at an angle farther away—similar to the behavior 
of light waves when passing through a refracting 
medium. Since lower frequency long wavelength 
radiations are refracted to an extent that they can 
almost be considered as reflected, skip distances 
are much less pronounced with such transmission. 

Commercial broadcasting is carried on within 
a band of wavelengths from about 700 to 200 
meters and from 600 to 2000 kilocycles. In order 
to avoid confusion and interference with others, 
each broadcasting station is assigned a specific 
wavelength and frequency at which it may oper- 
ate, and by tuning our radio to the same frequency 
and wavelength at which a station is broadcasting 
we can transform the electromagnetic waves it is 
sending out into sound without interference from 
other stations broadcasting at different fre- 
quencies at the same time. 

Many radios have a short wave band which is 
established at wavelengths between about 50 
meters and 15 or 18 meters, and frequencies rang- 
ing from around 5 megacycles to 16 megacycles 
(5000 to 16000 kilocycles) so as not to interfere 
with commercial broadcasting. Within this short 
wave band thousands of amateur radio operators 
talk with each other across oceans, police officers 
cruising about a bustling city in their cars 
talk with and receive orders from the station, air- 
line pilots learn about weather conditions at a dis- 
tant airport where they are scheduled to land, and 
music from foreign lands reaches our ears at 
home in a fraction of a second—all without inter- 
ference because a different wavelength and fre- 
quency is used for each to which we can tune our 
radio at the exclusion of others. 

Before passing along to the uses of still shorter 
wavelengths and higher frequencies of electro- 
magnetic radiations which are used for television, 
radio ranging and other purposes, it may be well 
to consider for a moment the basic operating 
principles of radio transmission and reception. 
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The flow of electric current in each of these circuits is 
described in the text. 
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An oscillating circuit, providing undamped high-frequency 
oscillations, is basic in the production of radio waves. 


Production of Radio Waves 


A circuit containing only a battery and resis- 
tance, as shown in diagram A, cannot be ‘‘tuned”’ 
because while there will be a magnetic field around 
the wire, it does not oscillate with any frequency 
or radiate away in waves, but rather might be con- 
sidered as a stationary field of force around the 
wire coil. In such a circuit the electrons flow con- 
tinuously in one direction until the circuit is broken 
or the battery exhausted. But if a condenser is 
substituted for the resistance as in diagram B, the 
electrons will flow out of condenser plate 2, 
through the battery and into plate 1 in a number 
depending upon the pressure or voltage provided 
by the battery and the capacity of the condenser. 
If the battery is suddenly replaced by a short 
length of wire, the electrons which had left plate 2 
for plate 1 will rush back to plate 2, so that there 
will again be a balanced equal number in each 
plate as before. Now, if the battery is replaced 
by an inductance coil instead of the length of wire, 
as indicated in C, the electrons, although they will 
get started more slowly, will keep moving back to 
plate 2 until it has more than the normal balanced 
amount and becomes negative (electrons being 
negative charges) instead of positive as originally, 
and plate 1 having too few electrons, becomes 
positive. This inertia, or tendency of current to 
stay in an inductance coil, is explained in the dis- 
cussion of Inductance in Chapter 4. 

With the two condenser plates again electron- 
ically unbalanced, the electrons rush back again to 
plate 1, with a few too many getting over this time 
also. Thus a few pulses of current will alternate 
back and forth through the circuit until they fade 
into a condition of balance again. When this fad- 
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ing occurs the pulses are said to be damped out. 
Such damping takes place very rapidly as a result 
of resistance losses in the circuit unless new energy 
is supplied. 

Energy may be supplied to such a circuit and 
thus provide undamped high-frequency oscilla- 
tions by coupling the circuit to an oscillator as 
shown in the diagram, so that a pulse through the 
oscillator circuit will induce a pulse through the 
other one (see Chapter 4). An oscillator may be 
a high frequency alternating current generator or 
it may be a vacuum tube having its elements so 
designed that controlled pulses of energy will be 
sent out. Such tubes will be described more in 
detail in Chapter 12. 

A certain amount of time is consumed in getting 
a pulse under way through either a condenser or 
an inductance—the larger the capacitance or in- 
ductance, the longer the time required. Any com- 
bination of a condenser and inductance is there- 
fore responsive to only some one frequency and is, 
therefore, “resonant” to that frequency. (See 
Chapter 5.) 

Thus we have in the circuit a continuous alter- 
nating current which oscillates at high frequency, 
and radiates or broadcasts electromagnetic energy 
(via an antenna) in wavelengths and frequencies 
as determined by the “tuning’’ characteristics of 
its condenser and inductance. 

The transmission of code messages by radio 
quite naturally preceded the broadcasting of the 
sounds of voice and music. In order to transmit 
code signals it is simply necessary to break up the 
electromagnetic wave train produced by the oscil- 
lating current into dots and dashes of the Morse 
code by means of a contactor or key. 

The transmission of sounds as in radio broad- 
casting, however, employs a different principle. In 
this case the train of electromagnetic radiations is 
not broken as with code signais, but rather is con- 
tinuous but modulated by the much lower fre- 
quency oscillations produced by the microphone. 
In other words, although the higher frequency 
waves are continuous, they are made to increase or 
diminish in amplitude (see Chapter 6—Simple 
Waves) in accordance with the current from the 
microphone which, in turn, is determined by the 
sound waves of voice or music which enters it. 

Ordinary telephone transmitters contain a thin 
disc or diaphragm behind which is packed a quan- 
tity of small carbon granules. Sound striking the 
diaphragm causes it to vibrate in accordance with 
fluctuations of the sound waves. Such vibration 
results in varying degrees of compression of the 
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America’s millions might enjoy better 
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Harbor. 
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Victory. 
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while working for Victory. 
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A modern telephone hand-set showing the internal construction 
of the carbon transmitter (left) and the receiver (right). 
(Illustration courtesy the Bell Telephone Laboratories) 


carbon particles, so that when electric current is 
passed through them the resistance encountered 
changes in accordance with the degree of compres- 
sion of the particles. Thus a telephone transmit- 
ter is, in effect, a device to make the electric cur- 
rent passing through it fluctuate almost exactly in 
accord with the fluctuations of the sound waves 
which strike it. 

The microphones used for radio broadcasting 
require a more accurate transposition of sound 
waves into electric current variations and different 
methods have been developed—some for extreme 
fidelity, some for sensitivity and others for rug- 
gedness. One type called the induction micro- 
phone utilizes induction coils and a metallic rib- 
bon, another makes use of carefully cut and ad- 
justed crystals, and a third method utilizes the 
principle of a condenser and is called a condenser 
microphone. In the latter device two parallel dia- 
phragms are used, separated by an air gap in the 
order of a thousandth of an inch. One of them 
vibrates in accordance with the sound waves strik- 
ing it the same as with the telephone transmitter 
but in this case, instead of carbon granules being 
compressed, the distance between the diaphragms 
fluctuates. With the two diaphragms acting as the 
two plates of a condenser, it can be seen that the 
capacitance will vary in accord with the vibrations 
of the sound waves (see Chapter 4—Capaci- 
tance) so that a changing current is caused in the 
circuit connected to the two plates. 

It is this changing current from a microphone 
which modulates the continuous train of higher 
frequency electromagnetic waves produced by the 
oscillating current of the radio transmitting equip- 
ment. The high frequency (radio frequency cur- 
rent) oscillations are called the carrier waves, and 
when they are modulated or made to vary in am- 
plitude in unison with the variations of audio-fre- 
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quency current from the microphone, they are 
called amplitude modulated waves. 


The Reception of Radio Waves 


The modulated or broken electromagnetic 
waves, whichever the case may be, radiate out into 
space from the antenna and travel at the same 
speed as light, infra-red, ultra violet, X-rays and 
all the others of the electromagnetic spectrum— 
186,000 miles per second. 

At the receiving point the incoming train of 
waves sets up an oscillatory current in the receiv- 
ing antenna. Since the wavelength of the waves 
has been established at the transmitting station by 
adjusting or tuning its inductance and capacitance 
to a certain frequency of vibration, the reverse 
must be done at the recejver, that is, the induc- 
tance or capacitance of the receiving circuit must 
be made to match, or put in resonance with, the 
frequency of the transmitter (see Chapter 5— 
Resonance). [his matching is called “tuning” a 
radio. When we turn the dial we change the ca- 
pacitance of a variable condenser (or change the 
inductance of coils) in our radio set so that it 
will respond to or pass the same frequency of 
oscillations radiating from the station to which we 
wish to listen. 

The method of changing the modulated electro- 
magnetic waves back into sound waves via a loud 
speaker or head phones involves electron tubes 
(radio tubes) or a crystal detector, and will be 
covered in detail in Part IV. The pickup circuit 
must not only be tuned to the frequency of the 
transmitter but must also provide means of sep- 
arating the modulating wave from the carrier be- 
fore the head phones or speaker will vibrate so as 
to produce sound waves like those entering the 
microphone in the broadcasting studio. 

The basic operating principle of a telephone re- 
ceiver, radio headphones or a radio loud speaker 
is essentially the same for each. The function, of 
course, is to change the fluctuating current back 
into sound waves. This is done in a manner sim- 
ilar to the reverse of a transmitter, that is, a 
diaphragm is made to vibrate in accordance with 
the current variations coming to it from the re- 
ceiver. A magnet is used, around which coils are 
wound and the fluctuating current passed through 
them. The strength of the magnet changes with 
each fluctuation of the current, and the diaphragm, 
which is placed in front of the poles of the magnet, 
is pulled back and forth, thus vibrating rapidly 
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FREQUENCY MODULATEC 


Illustrating the various types - sisi WAVES. 


in accord with the current variations and produc- 
ing sound waves. 

Radio, therefore, is a means of changing sound 
waves into modulated electromagnetic waves, 
broadcasting them and then changing them back 
into sound waves again. 


Short Wave Radio 


It has already been indicated that as the wave- 
lengths of electromagnetic waves used in radio 
become shorter, and as the frequencies become 
higher, their characteristics and behavior change 
somewhat. Short wave radio is successful in long 
distance transmission as long as refraction from 
the layers of ionized gas high above the earth 
takes place. But when the wavelengths become 
much shorter than 10 meters, we find they have 
different characteristics. 

One reason why newer developments in radio, 
such as frequency modulation and television trans- 
mission, are in the short wave and ultra short 
wave regions is so that they will be out of the 
crowded longer wavelength bands where commer- 
cial broadcasting is carried on. Since static dis- 
turbances are electromagnetic impulses in a 
“hodge-podge” of wavelengths and frequencies, 
it is dificult to sort them out of any broadcast 
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band. Static occurs whenever a bolt of lightning 
or some other similar disturbance sets up a short 
train of powerful waves radiating in all directions. 


Frequency Modulation 


Frequency modulation is a subject to which sev- 
eral excellent text books have been entirely de- 
voted. Basically, it is a method of transmitting 
and receiving radio waves which are modulated in 
frequency (and wavelength) rather than in am- 
plitude as previously explained. Amplitude modu- 
lation can be compared to sound waves producing 
one tone of a certain pitch which is modulated or 
varied in its degree of loudness. Such a tone would 
waver in intensity but not in pitch like a tremolo 
in organ music. A frequency modulated tone, how- 
ever, would not vary in amplitude or loudness but 
would waver up and down regularly in pitch like 
a trill in music. 

Frequency modulated radio broadcasts have 
been placed in a rather narrow band of about 8 or 
9 meters wavelength and 45-50 megacycles fre- 
quency. Receiving sets designed for the reception 
of these waves are becoming quite widely used in 
homes, and the freedom from static interference 
and the high fidelity of tone resulting with fre- 
quency modulation transmission and reception 
will no doubt make them very much in demand 
within a short time. 
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TID-BITS 





In 1918 an infantry division had 
equipment that amounted to 3,300 
horsepower. Today an armored divi- 
sion has 400,000 horsepower, which 
is estimated to be as much as a city the 
size of San Francisco has available. 


Since the war began nearly 100 new 
chemical and powder plants have been 
built. 


The leak-proof gas tank on one big 
bomber requires over 1,200 pounds of 
rubber. 


The average freight train today runs 
56 percent faster than in 1920 and 
carries 40 percent more freight. 


A secret newspaper, 





Netherlands | 


Awake, is being circulated in Holland. | 


It appeals to coal miners, railway 
workers and employees of power com- 
panies to sabotage the German occupa- 
tion program. 


. The Western Hemisphere produces | 


half the world’s annual cotton crop, 
four-fifths of which is grown in the 
United States. 


The average tractive power of steam | 


locomotives on Class 1 railroads is 
now approximately seventy per cent 
greater than in 1913. 


The Boy Scouts are the latest target | 


for the venom of the Nazi propagan- 
dists. The Berlin press screamed, 
“The Scout movement is an unscrupu- 
lous instrument of British imperialism 
which prepared the British youth for 


” 


var. 


“A century of history is today made 


in a week. The very atmosphere is | 
rackling as though charged with the | 
high potential of momentous problems | 


yet unsolved. . . . God grant that we 
n America may possess the wisdom 
ind understanding to exert at the 
proper time and place the full weight 
f our strength, our ideals and our 
eadership toward a realistic, eco- 
iomic, and therefore lasting, world 
veace. To this end may we all join 
iands and hearts and minds in national 
inity.”—Philip D. Reed, former Chair- 
nan of the Board, General Electric 
company. 
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There are six sizes of Insto-gas Torches. They produce flames ranging from a 
fine pencil size to a 24-inch blast. The metal melting furnace melts 40 pounds 
of solder in less than 6 minutes, Each torch, hose and furnace is packed in 
individual shipping carton. 


KEEP WAR PRODUCTION ROLLING 


Thousands of electricians have used these INSTANT LIGHTING, TIME 


SAVING Insto-gas Torches and furnaces for war plant construction. 


NOW, all war production plants have urgent maintenance work requiring 


the use of Insto-gas equipment. 


Insto-gas wholesalers also furnish gas refill service; a permanent repeat 


business from every set of equipment sold. 


Our unique merchandising plan helps wholesalers sell Insto-gas to their 


industrial and contractor customers. 


A letter or coupon request will bring complete information on — 


INSTO-GAS, THE MODERN PORTABLE HEAT. 
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Ever stop to think of how tough it would be if you had to sell 
completely unknown brands ... XYZ Fittings—PDQ Tape 
—Super-Arc Switches, for example? 


We’re sure you'll agree that it’s a lot easier to walk in with 
the assurance that the way has been paved with advertising 
... the kind that builds reputation, confidence, prestige .. . 
that creates preference and makes your job easier. 


That’s where Electrical Contracting comes in. When your 
suppliers back you up with that kind of advertising, in the 
publication your customers read, then you don’t have to 
spend all your sales time explaining that it’s a good com- 
pany, the product is dependable, and so on through your 
valuable selling hours. 


And don’t forget that Electrical Contracting reaches a lot of 
important men that wholesalers’ salesmen can’t get to; the 
influence of your suppliers’ advertising on these men can 
help a lot in swinging the orders in your direction. 


Check through a current issue of Electrical Contracting and 
note how many of the lines you carry are featured. Get be- 
hind these lines—you won’t have to push so hard! 


Electrical Contracting is the National Magazine of the electrical contracting field. Its nation- 
wide circulation of over 17,000 paid subscribers includes 7,000 leading electrical contractors 
and 6,000 top flight industrial electrical men—the people who are your prospects now and 
after V-Day. 


These subscribers buy and read Electrical Contracting because in its editorial and adver- 
tising pages they find the kind of information they want, and need. 








Electrical Construction and Maintenance 


SERVING ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
INDUSTRIAL PLANT ELECTRICAL MEN 


AND OTHERS ENGAGED IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, INSTALLATION, MAINTENANCE 
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WPB Orders | * 
trobe ai ws 
PRODUCTS Et aaa 


>. 4 a me@le) a :10) 455 > 4 WIRING SPECIALTIES * No rating will be necessary for § jnst 


distributors who require flashlight port 
batteries for stock and resale on un- § deli 


rated orders after January Ist, 1944 B and 

according to the latest information} delj 

from the wholesale and Retail 

Trades Division of the War Produc- 

tion Board. Co 
Manufacturers will divide the ¥ Dir 

quantity available among their regu- E 


NO. 252-R TWO lar distributors on an equitable basis} | _4 





eee 





as the supply available for unrated ; 
of — folle 
GANG BOX NO. 110 LATROBE orders will still be limited. by 
a pe WATERTIGHT BOX - has been —— that — thre 
« > yicte r > 20 . 
No. 208 receptacle in one section. Quickly installed—just attach wires me aa register with their regular ing 
One cover plate with 4%” flush and fasten on cover plate. No small supplier their needs for the first ” 
brass plug and the other cover with screws, receptacle straps or filler quarter of 1944. min 
2” flush brass plug. plates to bother with. All other types of batteries other § gyc 


than flashlight batteries will con-f w, 
tinue to be rated on Form WPB.- 
547. 





izec 
beg 


tion 


Safe, Economical, Easy 
to Install | less 


Copper Reports and Orders— /} for 


Latrobe Floor Boxes and wiring specialties are designed for com- Filing Procedure Revised con 
mercial, industrial and residential use. They may be quickly and 4h strt 
6 . A letter to “all copper wire millf . 
easily installed—real time-savers—and may be depended upon Bs ha i 6 con 

- : | warehouses” on October 21st from 
for long trouble-free service. Write today for complete catalog | an Oe ie Bien ii Conner mer 
and price list of Latrobe Products. | Division. WPE. stated: Boz 
, , discnaar uals rect 


“(1) WPB-3009 Report Forms con 

“(a) Hereafter, WPB 3009 forms J wh 
shall be filed quarterly, unless di- tha 
rected to the contrary by the war Wa 
Production Board, reporting deliv offic 
eries made from warehouse stock, in loca 
accordance with CMP Regulation§ whi 
No. 4. The first such report shall be 
be filed not later than January 5,— wat 





1944 listing deliveries made during — #8¢ 
NO. 470 “BULL DOG" PIPE NO 280 NOZZLE i J ieee 
In No. 200 Cover Plate Ten Amp the last quarter of 1943. duc 
OR CONDUIT HANGER 250 Volt receptacle in Brass Hous- “te Warehouse Replacement be 
Made of high grade malleable iron ing, mounted on 12 in. brass pipe Orders 
ae om a mans eee extension 3 in. long. Furnished with “(a) ‘Warehouse Replacement 
a", %" or 1" to %” steel beam. longer pipe extension if desired. 


Orders’ may be placed with pro-§ Ce 
ducers or other warehouses provided f Reg 












BULL DOG KEYSTONE that: 

ISH WIRE — . f 
Insulator Supports - cial ‘(i) Such orders are to replace L-4 
at steel wire ° ° vn 
ae of GN highly tem- copper wire mill products (pounds said 
= pered. —copper content) previously deliv- Pre 
ered from warehouse stock, in ac- The 

cordance with CMP Regulation No 
: 7 ann 
| 4, and not previously ordered from veil 

| any source. 

Ee : ; able 
LATROBE wie is! PENNSYLVANIA | “(ii) All copper wire mill prod- I 
| ucts delivered from warehouse f ,¢o, 
=o 
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stock be reported quarterly on form 
W PB-3009. 

“(i11) Each such order is marked 
‘Warehouse Replacement Order, 
pursuant to the provision of WPBI- 
1047,’ 


: “This letter cancels all previous 
for — instructions as to the method of re- 
ght f porting copper wire mill products 
un- } delivered from warehouse stocks 
44,— and placing orders to replace those 
ion} deliveries.” 








Simplifies 


tail 
“| Construction Ord 
eetuestion Gates Your Sales Problems 
the Direction Given u $ e 
Su Pursuant to Conservation Order | Outlining clearly just what essential orders you can execute for civilian, 
sis} |.-41, part 1075, construction, the industrial and farm a es makes it possible for you to eo 
ted following direction has been issued your efforts along definite lines,—conserve your manpower, help the 
, ‘ . . War effort—and keep your sales volume up, profitably. 
by the War Production soard | ; , 
21€ 


through J. Joseph Whelan, record- 


8 Preage. koem VITAL NEEDS 
irst “Under the terms of a recent ad MUST BE FILLED PROMPTLY 


ministrative order of the War Pro- 


; ~ There still exist many vital war needs. Besides the prime contractors, hun- 
her duction Board, field offices of the — = y eee ee " 
SU Ailiee Miciiatliis: Miia is: satiliads dreds of thousands of sub-contracting plants must be kept at top pro- 
RB. a oe oe ee duction,—and farm, transportation and oil field demands are growing. 


ized to process most applications to 
begin construction under Conserva- 
tion Order No. 41 where the cost is 
less than $10,000. Applications on 
_ forms WPB-617 and WPB-2570 in 
connection with agricultural con- 
struction and farm dwellings will 


You can sell Steber lighting equipment to speed up production,— 
Reflectors and Coverlites for room ceiling lights, 
—for corridors, extended receiving and shipping 
rooms, and platforms. Deep Bowl Reflectors for 
high bays and dim-out areas. And Floodlights, 
permanently mounted and portable types,— Y ard- 
lights for farm buildings. 


mill . . ; 
continue to be filed with the Depart- oe P 
OE int of Ansicutees County War | Steber Anticipates Requirements 


New items are constantly being offered to pro- 
vide lighting equipment immediately needed— 
to aid you maintain volume in your territory, and 
—Steber policy is simple—‘Distribution exclu- 
sively through Wholesalers.” 


P*T} Boards. Except as otherwise di- 
rected, all other applications to begin 
1s construction on form WPB-2570, 
rms — Where the cost of the project is less 
di-§ than $10,000, shall be filed in the 
wart War Production Board district 
Jiv-} office having jurisdiction over the 
- in location of the project. Those cases 


Below are a few items you should have in 
stock, Now. 


STEBER MANUFACTURING CO. 


2451 North Sacramento Avenue Chicago 47, Illinois 


/STEBER\ 
LIGHTING 


edete adc gee 


tion Which cannot under the procedures 
hall § be processed in the field will be for- 

5.— warded by the district office to the 
ring § agency or division of the War Pro- 
[duction Board having jurisdiction. 
This change became effective on 























1ent - ” 

October 25, 1943. E U i PMENT RWP-414 Standard Dome Reflector, 
with shadeholder; 12, 14 and 16-inch 
diameters for 100, 150, 200 watt lamps. 

1ent 

No. 1650 Portable Enclosed RWP-112 One-F Shell D 
ITO- i ° Floodlight with telescoping - ne-Piece Shallow Dome 
: i Construction Order L 41 high cond. heen in Reflector with rigid shadeholder welded 
dec H H broad, di d narrow to reflector. No wiggles, easy to install. 

Redrafted and Simplified = hc camincninal cameemher ont 

porcelain sockets and porcelain recep- 
A completely redrafted Order tacles. Ultranamel or Porcelain Enamel 
lace ° a ‘ finish. 
pa L-41, which limits construction, was 
, issued in simplified form by the War 
sliv- : . 
a Production Board on November Ist. No. 592 Handy 


Outdoor Flood- 
light for station- 
ary mounting for 
use with 200-watt 


No The language of the new order was 
: announced as intended to make the 











rom <— ° 
r - lamp. Enclosin 
brabueren — easily understand fenatos vaale No. VP-12 Streamlined Yardlight with spring sus- 
able to the public. detachable ring. pended sockets which reduce vibration and prolong 
re 1 - “4: . “¢ lamp life. Mounting flange has individual insulated 
In addition to simplifying the wire-ways. Available in 12” and 14” reflector sizes, 
suse . . : wired complete, and in Ultranamel or Porcelain 
“| regulations and the instructions, the Enamel finish. 
1943 
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ILLINOIS" 
Completely Insulated 


ALL PORCELAIN 


WIRING SYSTEMS 


OUTLET BOXES 


Glazed and unglazed styles 
onforming to all existing 
standards of dimensions 
spacing, position of knock- 
out holes and mounting 
screws High mechanical 
and electrical efficiency. 


SWITCH BOXES 


Insure greater safety in 
wiring and the elimina- 
tion of all grounding haz- 
ards. Made of best qual- 
ity white porcelain. Metal 
inserts are placed in two 





holes of the switch boxes 
for receiving screws of 
standard switches, plugs, 
outlets, etc Knockouts 





for single wires, also for 
cables Specify and use 
them 


@ Not only because porcelain saves 
vital materials is it valuable today but 
because these systems give you high- 
est standards in results and offer your 
customers permanent wiring. Porcelain 
systems are safe, easy to install, and 
adaptable to practically all wiring plans 
and layouts. Grounding is unnecessary. 
No rusting or corrosion. Install 
ILLINOIS All Porcelain Wiring Systems 


the next time you have a wiring job. 





STANDARD TUBES 
In sizes '/2 to 48 inches, 
5/16- to 3-inch diame- 
ter in following types: 
unglazed, glazed. split, 
floor, split floor, head- 
less, curved end, cross- 
over split, and cross- 
over. Diameters all 
uniform both inside is 


and outside. 





KNOBS 


Cement coated — nail 
— genuine leather- 
washer — code stand- 
ard. They don't chip 
when driven in and 
they stay in place. 





TOGGLE 
SWITCH 
PLATE 


All porcelain 
with beveled 
edge and 
decorative 
pattern on 
face, 


CLEATS 


Standard one, two, and three-wire 
types. 





Bull Dag 
Look for this 
Trade Mark 


ILLINOIS ELECTRIC PORCELAIN Co. 


MACOMB, ILLINOIS 
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voted to war production — become 
available.” 

The important thing for the appli- 
ance industry to consider, according 
to GE’s president, is to see “that we 
give wider distribution to the things 
we have, that we put down in the 
homes of all income groups the high- 
quality electrical equipment that will 
enable people—many for the first time 
—to live efficiently and economically 
and happily.” The big job is “more 
goods for more people at less cost” said 
Mr. Swope. 


1944 Program For 
Adequate Wiring 


Next year’s program of service and 
information for post-war home plan- 
ners, builders, architects, and home 
financing institutions was reviewed in 
the latest issue of the Adequate Wir- 
ing Reporter. ; 

Two of the promotional projects 
outlined were Department store promo- 
tion of prefabricated homes, and the 
Post-War Home Building Club Plan. 

Included in the first-mentioned plan 
is the display by approximately 50 
leading department stores in as many 
cities, of one-quarter-size prefabricated 


| model homes. 


The Post-War Home Building Clubs 
are designed to offer membership to 


| all those who have a sincere interest 
| in planning for the purchase of a new 
| home after the war. Through monthly 


| meetings of these clubs the members 


will be given the best information 
available on every phase of home 


| building and planning, including elec- 


trical facilities and equipment. 





Agent to Specialize 


‘In Fluorescent Sales 


Jack L. Rowe, formerly transformer 
and ballast specialist in the Chicago 
office of the General Electric Co., has 
established a new sales agency in Chi- 
cago, and will act as manufacturers’ 
representative specializing in fluores- 
cent lighting accessories. 

Mr. Rowe has announced his ap- 
pointment as midwestern sales repre- 
sentative for the Kulka Electric Mfg. 
Co., of Mount Vernon, N. Y., the 
\bbot Fluorescent Co. of New York 
City, and also for the fluorescent bal- 
last line of the Acme Electric & Mfg. 


| Co. of Cuba, N. Y. 





Mr. Rowe is a graduate electrical 
engineer from the University of Illin- 
ois and a member of the Chicago Sec- 
tion, Illuminating Engineering Society. 
He has been affiliated with the General 
Electric Co. since 1927. His new office 
is in Room 866, Civic Opera Building, 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 
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FRED H. PINKERTON has been ap- 
pointed manager of sales promotion 
and advertising for Reeves Sound 
Laboratories, Inc., New York. L. D. 
Ely, president of Reeves announced 
the appointment of Mr. Pinkerton, 
who was formerly in charge of sales 
promotion and advertising for the In- 
dustrial Division of the U. S. Rubber 
Company. He also serves as Public 
Relations Counsel for N.E.W.A. 





Sylvania Adds 
New Facilities 


The purchase of new plant facilities 
for the manufacture of radio tubes and 
the acquisition of a site for the con- 
struction of laboratory and office build- 
ings was announced last month by Syl- 
vania Electric Products Inc. 

\ 284 acre tract of land in Bayside, 
Long Island, New York, will become 
the center of research for the company 
as soon as it is possible to build. Plans 
have been approved by the municipal- 
ity for the eventual construction of a 
campus-like U-shaped center, with 
buildings to house both the research 
facilities and the administrative offices. 

\t Wakefield, Mass., Sylvania has 
acquired plant facilities which are al- 
ready being used to augment the com- 
pany’s radio tube production for the 
armed forces and for vital war indus- 
tries. The plant is a five-story build- 
ing containing 35,000 square feet of 
floor space. Extensive alterations in- 
cluding the installation of fluorescent 
lighting have been made. 

In making the announcement of 
these new plant facilities, Walter E. 
Poor, president of Sylvania, explained 
that the new plant is producing the 
internal assemblies for radio tubes 
which are then completed at the Salem 
plant. 








For Your f Mth 
i fh at aah 


Victories on many fronts point to the day when power and 
communication companies will be faced with the peacetime 
problem of extension and re-habilitation. 

Today many utility companies are planning for the future 
and these plans of necessity call for high quality tools and 
equipment, for linemen and electricians. 

Mathias Klein & Sons are busy making the tools and equip- 
ment they have always made. When the war is won, this 
capacity will be available to produce tools and equipment of 
the same high quality that has characterized the name Klein 
“since 1857.” 





| This booklet o1, the 
care of tools ts a 
Klein contribution 
to making tools 
last longer—give 
better service 
Write for a copy 


ASK YOUR SUPPLIER 
| Foreign Distributor: International Standard Electric Corp., New York 






Since 1857 






Mathias 


os KLED 


3200 BELMONT AVENUE, CHICAGO 18, 


Chicago, Ill, U.S.A. 


ILLINOIS 
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High Bay Mounting © 
“HIM” High Intensity 
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Why dig 
through a 


PILE 


of Catalogs? 
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Find the Fitting van need— | 
quickly—in the COMPLETE lin 


If you have a Penn-Union Catalog, f 
you can instantly find practically | 
every good type of conductor fitting. | 
These few can only suggest the 
variety: : 
Universal fj 
Clamps to take 
a large range of 
¥ conductor sizes; ; 
with 1,2,3,4 & 
or more bolts. 






L-M Elbows, with compression 
units giving a dependable grip on 
both conductors. Also Straight 
Connectors and Tees with same 
contact units, 









Bus Bar Clamps for in- 
stallation without drill- 
ing bus. Single and 
multiple. Also bus sup- 
ports — various types. 





Clamp Type Straight 
Connectors and Re- 
ducers, Elbows, Tees, 

’ Terminals, Stud Con- 
nectors, etc. 


— ey 


Nn 


Jack-Knife connectors a 
for simple and easy dis- De 
connection of motor "7 

| leads, etc. Spring ac- 
tion — self locking. 


Vi-Tite Terminals for 

quick installation and 

easy taping. Also sleeve 

type terminals, screw = 
type, shrink fit, etc. etc. 


_—______~ 
Splicing Sleeves, Figure 8 and Oval, seam- © 


less tubing—also split tinned sleeves. High 
conductivity copper; close dimensions. 


Preferred by utilities, industrials, (a 
electrical manufacturers, contractors 
— because they have found thats 
“Penn-Union” on a fitting is their {# 
best guarantee of Dependability. 
PENN-UNION 

ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
ERIE, PA. Sold by Leading Jobbers 


Conductor Fittings 
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equivocation or reservation.” It reads 
in part: “Because the jobber has pro- 
vided, and will continue to provide, a 
vital function in merchandising, we 
will continue our policy of sales only 
to, and through, our recognized job- 
bers. We pledge that every product 
leaving our plant will be engineered, 
produced, packaged and priced as to 
best conform to the sales needs of our 
jobbers and dealers. All prices and 
discounts will be computed on the basis 
of the costs of intelligent representa- 
tion by ethically conducted wholesale 


and retail business.” 


New Appointments in 
GE Electronics Dept. 


Three new sales managers have been 
appointed in the Electronics Depart- 
ment of the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Accordiiug to an announcement by 
I. J. Kaar, division manager, H. A. 
Crossland has been named manager of 
sales of the receiver division. At the 
same time G. W. Nevin, manager of 
the tube division, announces that E. H. 
Fritschel is the newly appointed sales 
manager of transmitting tubes, and 
H. J. Mandernach is now sales man- 
ager of receiving tubes. 

Mr. Crossland entered the service 
of GE in 1930 as a field representative 
in the radio sales section of the re- 
ceiver division at Bridgeport, Conn. 
In August, 1936, he was made manager 
of the Field Technical Section of the 
division, and in the following year be- 
came manager of tube sales. He held 
intermediate appointments and in 1940 
went to San Francisco to become re- 
gional sales manager for the western 
region of the receiver division. Shortly 
before his appointment, he had 
been in Schenectady in charge of 
special military work in the Electronics 
Department. 

Mr. Fritschel has been with General 
Electric since 1926, working in various 
positions for the company both here 
and abroad. Mr. Mandernach was for- 
merly in the replacement tube section 
at Bridgeport and before that served 
as district radio representative in the 
Central West, with headquarters in 
Chicago. 


R. W. Turnbull New 
Hotpoint President 


George A. Hughes, chairman of the 
board of the Edison General Electric 
Appliance Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. an- 
nounced that Ray W. Turnbull, exe- 
cutive vice-president, has been elected 
president of the company. 

A. D. Byler, former president, who 
retired because of ill health, will re- 
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There's a quick-breaking job 
ahead for far-sighted wholesalers when 
home construction gets the postwar 
“green” light. As a pacemaker in the 
ventilation field, BLO-FAN “SP@T” 
VENTILATION stands alone. It is 
unique, revolutionary...combining the 
advantages of both blower and breeze 
fan. BLO-FAN “SP@T” VENTILA- 
TORS are a necessary auxiliary to any 
heating or air-conditioning system. Re- 
member... BLO-FAN...a sure profit- 
maker for you.. 


. tomorrow! 


PLAN TO SELL 


GwEIe 


"“SP@T” VENTILATION 





PRYNE & CO., inc. 


1245 East 33rd Street 
LOS ANGELES 


Branches (to be reestablished after war 
SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 


CHICAGO - NEW YORK 
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WOLVERINE APPOINTMENTS 
W. H. Maxwell, top, has been made 
general sales manager of the Wolver- 
ine Tube Division of the Calumet and 
Hecla Consolidated Copper Company, 





and R. F. Moody, assistant general 
sales manager of the division, it was 
announced recently by Otto Z. 
Klopsch, president of the parent com- 


pany. Mr. Maxwell has had charge of 
Wolverine’s eastern sales office in 
New York since 1932. 





main with the company as a consultant 
to the president, and also as a member 
f the board of directors. 

In 1910 Mr. Turnbull began his 
career with the Gefieral Electric Co. as 

helper in the foundry. Working his 
way through the factory assembly 
lines, he found himself in order-service, 
then advertising, and eventually as 
sales manager. In 1931 he was elected 
vice-president, and executive  vice- 
president in 1940. 
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BETTER LIGHT 


*BETTER SIGHT 


N. question of it! Light is in the 
fight! It is ready to help you win pro- 
duction battles. 

Make the most of it by using it 
correctly—to speed up production— 
to keep workmen more efficient— 
to eliminate fatigue, cut down spoil- 
age, reduce accidents. 

Where skill and precision count, 
proper illumination is a job for engi- 


Sold Only Through Electrical Wholesalers 
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Clee Fight! 


neering specialists. Goodrich puts 
them at your service—with the wide 
variety of porcelain enameled fixtures 
that answer every industrial lighting 
requirement. 

Serving essential industries is the 
number one job of Goodrich Illumi- 
nating Engineers. Let them help you 
make the most of light as a fighting 
tool. Write us. 
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REFLECTO FLOODLIGHT 
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GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: 4610 BELLE PLAINE AVENUE, CHICAGO 41, ILL. 
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a red 9, soups ales as insmbers., Thi 
made ; a. “total - ol 99 b Ney, pyeaybers tor 
the, fast aing Mgnths;e@t this;vear. b- 

alhe Association, aware otfrthe im 
portance.- OF keeping the products; 
ashing and; services of the-smember- 
ship inthe, public mind; bas instituted, 
aa, extenqivey newspaper, Advertising 
campaign, tor. Fystitupional purposes 
and do prompte sits FASE Appliances, 
Service Plans 

From Janyary first: to. September, 
thirtieth the.Electrical, Association 
used .J24 ‘000 Lines et new spaper,advers 
tising, including 399-adyertisements in 
56 REW Spe ipers. 


The Appliance 3% “Plan; ie 
slogan of which “Fix ’em up—Make 
‘em do” entitles the dealer, for a par- 
ticipation fee of $5.00, to a 14-inch 
advertisement over his name, in any 
Philadelphia neighborhood or sub- 
urban paper of his selection. \dded 


to this, each dealer will receive the new 
window trim and banner, as well 
T.000 printed Fo fets for Fereéral - cfis- 
tribytic m. 

The Buacks-Montgdmer¥ 
the Electrical Association resamed its 
njouthly “meetings” For “fhe 1943-44 
season off Ttesdiy evening, Septéniter 
A, with*a “diiner meeting “held at 
Bung4low  Tnn/ “Jetfférsonville? Pa. 
With Chairman Wm, Stewart “Hoyle 
presiding, a tiuntbér of matters” of cur- 
rent interest were discussed, following 
which Janu AY "\fortison, ‘handing 
directbt “Ot tHe Peet riFAl Association, 
was presented. Mr: Mortfgon © duts 
hed to FHSSE préent details” in con; 
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Less Fuse Blowi 
COOL FUSES 





LINKS LOCKED INTO CIRCUIT 


NON-HEATING 
CONTACTS 


Keep Motors Humming 





100% Quality 
APPROVED BY UNDERWRITERS 
Mfgr's. Agents Territory Open 


WARE BROTHERS 


4420 W. Lake St. 


Chicago, Ill. 















Renewable 










KANSAS CITY—tThe Electric Asso- 
ciation of Kansas City reports that 
Colonel R. E. M. Des Islets, Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army, dis- 
cussed the “Flood Control Plan for the 
Missouri River” at a recent luncheon 
meeting held at the Hotel President. 
At the Association’s Electrical 
Maintenance Engineers dinner meet- 
ing, C. G. Roush of Westinghouse 
Electric & Mig. Co., who is president 
of the Association, presented a motion 
picture on “Electronics” showing the 
“a be” of electronics at work. The film 
ran for twenty-two minutes leaving 
plenty of time for questions to be asked 
and answered. 
In accordance with the requirements 
this 





of association’s 
November 2, 1943 elected the following 
seven members to serve with the two 
most recent, resident past-presidents, 
S. W. Fries and E. J. Goetze, as the 
Nominating Committee to prepare a 
list of suggested 1944 officers and di- 
rectors: J. A. Ekstrom, G. G. Burk- 
holder, E. J. McGrannahan, H. E. 
Scheark, E. G. Agee, C. C. Corneilus, 
and J. E. Launder. E. J. Goetze, 
last year’s president, is the chairman. 


Constitution and | 
Bylaws, the Board of Directors, on | 


At a recent meeting, W. B. Frack- | 
elton of the General Electric Company 


presented, by means of slides, a thor- 
oughly practical demonstration of elec- 
tronics as applied in industrial plants. 
Also on the program was an action- 


demonstration of a D. C. motor operat- | 


an A. 


ing from 
» A ty 


tric Company. 


C. line presented by 


BALTIMORE—The Electrical Asso- 


ciation of Baltimore held a meeting 
October 29 at the Engineers Club in 
that city. 


rhe officers elected for the current 
vear are T. J. Requardt, president; J. 
Vernon Letmate, treasurer; and R. G. 
Montgomery, secretary, while W. J. 
Batchler, J. J. Smith and Paul Douty 
were made members of the 
comnittee. 

The secretary also announced receipt 
of a letter from Captain Edward A. 
Sahli, Quartermaster Detachment No. 
1, Aberdeen Proving Ground, about 
the that was. furnished 
through contributions of the Associa- 
tion. The letter read: 

“T thought you might be interested in 
knowing that our dayroom, which was 
so capably furnished through your ef- 
forts, won second prize in a contest re- 
cently conducted on this Post. To be 
honored, with approximately 50 
dayrooms entered in the competition, 
was quite an honor, and we want you 
to know of the result of your efforts.” 


executive 


dayroom 


SO) 


Johntz, also of the General Elec- | 
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For general factory lighting and for the pro 

lighting and operation of machine tools, ind: 
much labor and critical material can be 
saved by the use of Dongan Transformers. 
Instead of installing separate circuits, sim- 
ply run branch circuits from the power line. 
Result: A saving in time, a saving in man 

power, and a saving of precious copper. MI 

dio 

WRITE pa 

for booklet on transformer connections. apt 

DONGAN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. enc 
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MILWAUKEE—The Electrical 


League of Milwaukee and the [llumi- | 


ating Engineering Society recently 
held a joint meeting in the Public Serv- 
ce Building Auditorium. The speakers 


were Howard M. Sharp, National 
President, Illuminating Engineering 


Society, who spoke on “Lighting—A 
Modern Profession,” and H. Freeman 
Barnes, General Electric Co., Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio, who presented, 
“Light In War—And At Peace.” The 
program also included demonstrations 
of new developments for the Army and 
Navy plus lighting opportunities. 

A dinner meeting is being planned 
by the league for the purpose of a gen 
eral discussion of present and post-wat 
problems of the electrical appliance 
industry. 


MILWAUKEE—The Wisconsin Ra 
dio, Refrigeration & Appliance Asso- 
ciation of this city recently held an 


appliance post-war planning confer 


ence and dinner meeting in the Sky | 
Some of | 


Room, Plankinton House. 
the topics discussed at the conference 
were: 


1—Merchandise outlook 


2—Would a National Association of | 
Retail Appliance Dealers help to keep | 


the old trade evils out of the post-war 
picture ? 

3—Can appliance servicing be kept 
on a profitable basis after the war? 

4—Will sales training 
schools be needed ? 

5—Store planning—Can the inde- 
pendent appliance dealer, by proper 
store planning and advertising, sub- 
stitute floor selling for doorbell ring- 
ing? 

6—New lines—How many new pro- 
ducers will come into the appliance 
field ? 

7—Competition of chains, coopera 
tives and catalogue houses. 

8—Should the retailer broaden his 
line, especially in minor appliances? 

9—Prices of new merchandise— 
time payment, trade-ins, premiums. 


courses or 


NEW ORLEANS—At a dinner meet- | 
ing at the St. Charles Hotel, President | 


Kaelin presented Golden Anniversary | 


Fifty-Year Certificates to Messrs. P. 
H. Kearns and George M. Goodspeed 
of the Nopsi Company, and Mr. Ernest 
A. Thibodeaux, superintendent of the 
lighting plant at Thibodaux, La. 
Later in the evening, Mr. Pendleton 
Lehde, the “electron” pioneer, intro- 
duced his associate, Mr. Robert W. 
Elsasser, who gave a very interesting 
talk on the subject of “Administrative 
Thinking.” Mr. Elsasser was former 
Professor of Business Statistics and 
Management at Tulane University. 








GENERAL ELECTRIC 
NEON GLOW LAMPS 


for Post-war Product 
Designs 





TYPICAL G-E NEON GLOW LAMPS 





1/25th and 
il 1/10th watt 








LECTRICAL equipment 

manufacturers planning 
post-war products will find 
many ways to use General 
Electric Neon Glow Lamps 
... particularly as indicators 
or pilots. Designers of do- 
mestic and commercial elec- 
trical devices are specifying 
these lamps because of these 
properties: 


1 Remarkable resistance to 
shock or mechanical abuse. 


2 Very low current consump- 
tion with low operating tem- 
peratures. 

3 Characteristic and distinc- 
tive red color. 


4 Applicability to commercial 
voltages including higher 
ranges. (By use of simple small 
series resistor. ) 


5 Unique electrical charac- 
teristics for special circuit use 
such as self flashing ability on 
direct current. 


To get your customers data 
on G-E Neon Glow Lamps 
for post-war products, write 
for catalog at address below. 


NELA SPECIALTY DIVISION, LAMP DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL ‘4 ELECTRIC 
410 Eighth St., Hoboken, N. J. 
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Listed and Approved by 


Underwriters’ 


Laboratories, Inc. 


Canadian Eng. Stds. Assoc. 
Certified by Electrical Testing 


Laboratory—Spec. 6 


Certified to Fleur-O-Lier 
Standards 


Pat. Nos. 
2200443-2228210 
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CEp : 


Lloyd Policy Insures Quality 
LLOYD PRODUCTS CO. 


Edgewood Sta., Providence, 5, R. I. 
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These Sherman 
Set Screw Connectors 


Save a Lot of 
Work and Trouble 








Both 2-serew and 4-screw 
styles available with 
dividing wall, for stranded 
cable, or with wire hole 
extending clear through 
suitable for either solid 
or stranded cable. 





Sherman Set Screw Connectors are made 


to speed up jobs and cut costs. They 
are easy to use, and make a tight, 
dependable connection for either tempo- 
rary or permanent work. Machined from 
solid brass rod, with all dimensions and 
proportions held to accurate limits. Screws 
heavily rust-proofed. Number plainly 
stamped on each connector. 


H. B. SHERMAN MFG. CO. 


Battle Creek, Michigan 














ESCO 


Electrical Connectors 


REMEMBER: ILSCO PRODUCTS are made 
from pure copper drawn to size in our 
modern Ilsco plant to insure precision and 
satisfaction. 


MULTIPLE CONNECTORS 

















Big fellows for big jobs: 
LU4 for wires from 0 to 350,000 c.m. 
LU6 for wires from 250,000 to 500,000 c.m. 


Designed for most efficient performance. 
Simple, accurate, dependable ample 
contact area for sustained overloads. No spe- 
cial tools required. Quickly installed. 


Please send details and 32- 
page illustrated catalog. 





Firm Name 


Address 








COPPER TUBE 
& PRODUCTS, Inc. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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"A Quality Line 
at Competitive 
Prices” 








A full line of quality conduit fittings and 
connectors. To assure your contractor 
and industrial customers of full satisfac- 
tion, sell them the A.C.F. line. 


Illustrated is a 
¥%" Non-Metallic 
Sheathed Cable Con- 


nector. 


Write for descriptive 
bulletins and prices. 


ATLANTIC CONDUIT FITTINGS CO. 


589 Atlantic Avenue ¢ Boston, Mass. 














ALLEN SILOY SODER releases vital tin 
for defense, because it contains almost 
no tin. Yet it works efficiently on most 
metals. Many firms are now using 
this fine soder, even on defense soder- 
ing work, because it does not affect 
individual allotments, leaves more tin 
where it is needed. 


L. B. ALLEN CO., INC. 
6701 Bryn Mawr Ave. Chicago 














muN ALCO 
Infra-Red Ray | 
LAMPS | 


For Radiant Energy 
—Baking And Drying 


Meet industry's demands for radiant 
energy-heating and drying by featuring 
Nalco Dritherm Carbon Filament Lamps. 
Available in Inside-Silvered finish (no 
reflectors required) or in Clear Glass style. 





Write for prices and discounts 


NORTH AMERICAN ELECTRIC LAMP COMPANY 





1034 Tyler Street St. Louis, Missouri 













ANYTHING 
ELECTRICAL 
ON & OFF 
REGULARLY 


The TORK CLOCK CO.., Inc. 


MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 











